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REVIEWS 


Mémoires du Maréchal Ney, [Memoirs of 
Marshal Ney,| Duc d’Elchingen, Prince 
de la Moskowa. Publiés par sa Famille. 
2 vols. Paris and London: Bull. 


Wuen Napoleon marched, in the summer of 
1800, to bring back victory to the Eagles of 
France, a division of his army, as it hastened 
to the scene of action, halted within sight of 
the little town of Sarre-Louis, on the borders 
of German Lorraine, and the general who 
led it, pointing with his sword, said with 
emotion, “Gentlemen and fellow soldiers, 
that is my birthplace: I am the son of a 
cooper, and thirteen years ago, on the spot 
where I now stand, I parted in tears with 
my father and mother to become a soldier : 
I bid you welcome to my native town.” This 
leader was the celebrated Marshal Ney, 
whose Memoirs are now before us—the inci- 
dent we have related, could have happened 
nowhere save in America or France. We 
are glad to see this work: it is, beyond all 
doubt, authentic, and comes from his family : 
there is, however, less individuality—less of 
aconnected line of events, than we could 
have desired ; in truth, it is more a succession 
of pictures of individual characters, among 
which Ney is prominent, and a narrative of 
marches, and battles, and sieges, than the 
life, private and public, of the great Marshal. 
Be that as it may, the work is a valuable 
one: it has very little of the leaven of na- 
tional: feeling and partiality in it, and it 
makes us acquainted not only with Ney him- 
self, but with some of the chief leaders of the 
armies, such as Kleber, Hoche, Jourdan, 
Moreau, and others scarcely less celebrated. 
We always admired the dauntless bravery of 
the “ bravest of the brave,”—now, we must 
love the simplicity and kindliness of his na- 
ture, his affection for his soldiers, his love 
for his country, his scorn of all that was sor- 
did, and his resolute exposure of the arts of 
the mercenary and vile: we may add—and 
the sympathy is not solitary—that we lament 
his too tragic, and, we fear, unmerited death, 
and grieve that Britain—so often merciful— 
failed to interpose and remonstrate. 

Michael Ney, born at Sarre-Louis, 10th 
May, 1769, was educated by the Monks of 
St. Augustine; he was of a turbulent dis- 
position, kept his school comrades in awe, 
and showed such a liking to the military 
life, that his father, who had himself been a 
soldier, sought to wean him from it, by paint- 
ing the privations he had endured, and the 
dangers he had encountered in the bloody 
battle of Rosbach. This served but the more 
to strengthen the resolution of Michael to 
become a soldier, and, accordingly, in the 
eighteenth year of his age, after having tried 
the profession of Notary and Overseer of 
Mines, he announced his determination to 
his father and mothar—parted with them in 
tears, as we have related—and, hurrying to 
Metz, enlisted in the Hussars. At this mo- 





ment he was without money, almost without 
clothes, and had nothing to depend on but a 
dauntless nature and a resolution te do or die. 
The army of France was then as the army of 
England is now: commissions belonged to 
the aristocracy alone; and genius, without 
money or patrons, was confined to the ranks. 
Even in those times, Ney was not undistin- 
guished: he submitted patiently to all the 
rules of discipline; he mastered all he set 
his heart upon with astonishing rapidity, and, 
as he wrote a fine hand, he was soon em- 
ployed in the Quarter Master’s office. He 
had other merits :— 

“ He distinguished himself among his com- 
rades by his fine, soldierlike appearance, his 
great dexterity in the use of his weapons, and 
by the ease and boldness with which he rode 
the most dangerous horses, and broke in those 
hitherto considered unmanageable. On this 
account, every regimental affair of honour was 
confided to him. The fencing-master of the 
Chasseurs de Vintimille, a regiment also quar- 
tered at Metz, was, like most regimental fen- 
cing-masters of those days, a dangerous duellist, 
and, as such, dreaded not only by young recruits, 
but by old and experienced swordsmen. This 
man had wounded the fencing-master of the 
Colonel-Général, and insulted the whole regi- 
ment. The non-commissioned officers having 
held a meeting to take measures for the punish- 
ment of this bully, Ney, just promoted to the 
rank of brigadier, was selected, as the bravest 
and cleverest swordsman, to inflict the chastise- 
ment deemed necessary. He accepted the mis- 
sion with joy, but just as the duel was about to 
commence, he felt some one pull him violently 
by the tail. On turning his head he perceived 
the colonel of his regiment, who immediately 
put him under arrest.” 

The quarrel did not end here: Ney sought 
the man out—disabled him by a wound in 
the wrist—on which he was discharged from 
the army, and reduced to poverty : but when 
his conqueror grew rich, he sought him out, 
and made him comfortable with a small pen- 
sion. Ney never forgot his origin—he was 
in most matters too a thorough republican : 

“‘ When at the very climax of his fortune, he 
loved to call to mind the point from which he 
had started. It grieved him, during his career, 
to see old errors revived, the principles of equa- 
lity lost sight of, and the bearers of ancient 
names and titles loaded with favours, without 
any personal merit to justify such partiality. He 
was much displeased at the eagerness shown to 
court such individuals ; and he required nume- 
rous proofs of courage and talent, ere he could 
overcome the unfavourable impression which he 
at first conceived of officers forced upon him by 
policy, and in opposition to his own glorious 
recollections. When in their presence, he 
always made a point of speaking of his early 
life. If any officers talked before him of their 
noble birth, of the pecuniary allowances they 
received from their families, or of their expec- 
tations of hereditary wealth, he would say, ‘ I 
was less fortunate than you, gentlemen; I re- 
ceived nothing from my family, and I thought 
myself rich at Metz when I had two loaves of 
bread upon my shelf.’” 


With the commencement of the Revolu- 





tionary war, commenced the rise of Ney: 
a man whose presence of mind never forsook 
him—whose fortitude was unshaken—who 
was not only brave himself, but inspired with 
his own courage all who were in his compan 
—who seemed to court danger, to show with 
what ease he could triumph over it, and who 
was as fortunate as he was daring—could not 
but rise to distinction, in times when talent 
was called to take the precedence of birth. 
Nor did he rise by soldierly qualities alone : 
he was merciful and he was honest : all this 
did not escape the penetrating eye of Kleber, 
who pushed him on to distinction, much, as 
it appears from official documents, against * 
Ney’s inclination. Kleber was not a little 
vain, and what was worse, the slave of passion : 


“«« Having once taken a dislike to an officer to 
whom he had formerly been attached, he wanted 
to get ridof him. Having ordered his aide-de- 
camp, Ney, to make a minute of an order to this 
effect, ‘ You are going to send him away,’ the 
latter observed, ‘ because—’ 

“* Because,’ replied Kléber with violence, ‘I 
don’t like him.’ 

“ «Well then,’ said Ney, ‘ you may get some- 
body else to write the minute, for I would cut 
my arm off rather than be the instrument of 
recording such an order.’ 

“ Kléber, speechless with astonishment, looked 
for a considerable time at the presumptuous 
aide-de-camp without speaking a word; then 
mildly said, ‘ Well, let him remain! You desire 
it, and so let it be.’ ” 

It was his fortune in some of the first of 
his fields, to encounter whole regiments of 
French emigrants, who, in their anger, had 
drawn their swords against their country : 
to spare them was to incense the Directory, 
and to be stern, was contrary to the nature of 
Ney: his men had captured some emigrant 
priests— 

“In the presence of those who captured them, 
he affected to speak with great violence, and to 
threaten them with the full penalty of the law ; 
but after he had dismissed his men, under pre- 
tence of examining the prisoners in private, he 
altered his manner, gave them food and money, 
and sent them the same night under a disguise 
to a town through which he knew the army 
would not pass. Next morning, Ney affected 
violent anger at their escape, which was pub- 
licly announced to him. Although he endea- 
voured to keep as secret as possible the share he 
had in this flight, it nevertheless became known 
to the representatives. But the measures of 
blood, so rife a short time before, were now be- 
ginning to be less frequent, and political hatred 
was rapidly subsiding. The representatives were 
therefore afraid to act against the kind-hearted 
General. One of them, however, loudly ex- 
claimed against so flagrant a violation of the 
law; the other, more generous, admired Ney’s 
magnanimity in risking his own life to save those 
of his prisoners. ‘ Your friend Ney,’ he ob- 
served to Kléber, ‘ knows how to spare the blood 
of his countrymen.’ ” 

Of the calm intrepidity of Ney, many in- 
stances are given in these memoirs: but they 
are scattered at random, and often out of 
place :— 

“Calm amid showers of grape-shot, unmoved 
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by the most terrific discharges of artillery, by 
the balls which dealt death and destruction 
around him, Ney appeared unconscious of the 
danger,—he seemed as if he bore a charmed life. 
This calm rashness, which twenty years of peril 
did not overcome, gave to his mind that freedom 
of thought, that promptitude of decision and 
execution so necessary amid the complicated 
manceuvres of war and battle. This surprised 
the officers under his command, still more than 
that courage of action in which they all shared. 
One of the latter, a man of tried valour, asked 
him one day if he had ever been afraid; thus 
summing up in a single word that profound 
indifference to danger, that forgetfulness of 
death, that tension of mind, and that mental 
labour so necessary to a general-in-chief upon 

gthe field of battle. ‘I have never had time,’ was 
the Marshal’s reply. 

“ This indifference, however, did not prevent 
him from noticing in others, those slight shades 
of weakness from which very few soldiers are 
wholly exempt. An officer was one day making 
a report to him; acannon ball passed so close 
to them, that the officer bent his head as if by 
instinct to avoid it: nevertheless, he continued 
his report without betraying any emotion. 
‘Very well,’ said the Marshal; ‘but another 
time don’t make so low a bow.’ ” 


As he rose in fame, he began to appear 
not only as the friend of the soldier, but also 
of the people whose country the army in 
which he served, occupied: he repressed ex- 
actions, and refused to participate in that 
system of plunder which disgraced others. 
Of this high feeling, there are many instances 
—the following not the worst :— 

“General Ney having taken Eberfeld, whose 
manufactures of steel had rendered it opulent, 
the magistrates, dreading its occupation, ofiered 
him a large sum of money if he would maintain 
the strictest discipline among his soldiers. ‘ Yes,’ 
he replied, ‘ I thankfully accept the conditions 
you offer; not, however, for myself, for I want 
not your money—but for my soldiers, who are 
in want of everything. They are destitute of 
clothing and shoes. Employ the money you 
offer me in providing them with these necessa- 
ries, and I promise you they shall give you no 
reason to complain.’ The magistrates, in sur- 
prise, readily subscribed to these terms. Under 
similar circumstances, Turenne evinced the 
same disinterestedness. But Turenne belonged 
toarich and noble family, and Ney was very 
poor; nevertheless, the action of the former is 
trumpeted forth by every one,—that of the 
latter, forgotten. Such is worldly justice—such 
the even-handed distribution of fame.” 


The earliest friends of Ney, were Kleber 
and Marceau—they both perished early, one 
in Egypt and the other in Germany, and both 
too soon for their country: they were the 


artificers of their own fortunes—they became 
what their own deeds made them, and though 
numbered by noble emigrants among the 
vulgar plebeian race, they appear to have 
been noble and high-souled: here are their 
portraits in small :— 

“ These were Marceau and Kléber;—the one 
short, delicately formed, and in the spring of 
life: the other tall, strong, and of heroic sta- 
ture. Both, under this contrast of form and 
appearance, displayed equal ardour and ability ; 
both had won laurels in the field of battle, and 
both had already given proofs of those great 
military talents which they afterwards more 
fully developed.” 

We have already said, that these Memoirs 
are deficient in arrangement: the passage 
which relates how Kleber and Ney became 
acquainted, should have found an earlier place. 





“ At the end of July 1794, soon after the 
battle of Fleurus and the taking of Mons, Klé- 
ber, still excited by his victory, was preparing 
to follow it up. The Austrian army was at some 
distance from him. Anxious to reconnoitre its 
position, he set out with an escort picket, and 
on the road entered into conversation with the 
officer who commanded it. He was so pleased 
with the clear and judicious observations of the 
latter, that he determined to appoint him to his 
staff. Pajol, aide-de-camp to Kléber, delivered 
the order of appointment to this officer, who 
turned out to be Ney.” 

Other great warriors began to distinguish 
themselves in conducting the war into the 
heart of Germany: Scherer and Jourdan 
united themselves to Kleber in the campaign 
of 1794—the van wasled by one whose high 
fortune has survived till now, and is likely 
to continue :— 

“« Bernadotte led the van. This officer had 
been recently promoted to the rank of General; 
he combined with the courage which charac- 
terized the army of Sambre-et- Meuse, an expe- 
rience seldom found at that period in the French 
ranks. He had been a soldier from the age of 
fourteen; had seen service in America as well 
as in Europe ; and had evinced on the banks of 
the Delaware, as he then did on the Sambre, 
that eagle eye, and velocity of manceuvre, which 
few of his colleagues then possessed. He added 
to the ascendency which the habit of warfare 
had given him, many qualities not less precious 
in a soldier. He was enterprising, intrepid, 
and as ardent in action as in the expression of 
his opinions. His enthusiasm delighted the men 
under his command; his fine, soldierlike appear- 
ance, and his confidence, warmed their imagi- 
nations. There was nothing too difficult for 
them when led on by him—nothing they would 
not undertake at his bidding. But everything 
has its limits; valour even meets with obstacles 
which it cannot overcome.” 

The invading army, having crushed that 
of the veteran Clairfayt, was now divided: 
Kleber became solicitous of retaining Ney, 
and for this purpose invoked the aid of Gillet, 
a representative as well as a leader—it was 
given in these remarkable words :— 

“« T know them all extremely well,’ he wrote 
to his colleagues, ‘and have seen them in actual 
service. They belong to a good and energetic 
school, by whose precepts they have protited. 
They display great zeal, and I urgeutly recom- 
mend them to your notice. It is but justice to 
these brave young men. As for Ney, you will 
determine whether or not he is to remain with 
Kléber. For my own part, I think he would 
be very useful in the army before Mayence. He 
is a distinguished officer; and is necessary to 
our large body of cavalry. Men of his stamp are 
not common.’” 

The war continued, and Ney had many 
opportunities of showing his daring and fiery 
promptitude of soul: he had also an oppor- 
tunity of refusing the rank of general of 
brigade, which Kleber, an admirable judge, 
attempted in vain to persuade him he de- 
served. At length, in that campaign con- 
certed by Carnot, in which Napoleon was to 
lead his conquering army into Germany, and, 
uniting with Moreau, advance upon Vienna, 
the genius of Ney became so conspicuous, 
that Kleber rode up to him, on his return 
from the capture of the fortress of Forcheim, 
and, in the presence of his soldiers, compli- 
mented him on his suecess—the passage is 
remarkable :— 

“In the presence of his men, he said the 
most flattering things respecting bis activity and 
courage; and suddenly interrupting himself, he 





added: ‘But I shall not compliment you upon 
our modesty; because, when carried too far 
it ceases to be a good quality. In sum, you 
may receive my declaration as you please, but 
my mind is made up, and I insist upon your 
being General of Brigade.’ 

“The chasseurs clapped their hands in ap. 
plause, and the officers warmly expressed their 
satisfaction at the general's determination. Ney 
alone remained thoughtful. He seemed stil] 
in doubt whether he should accept a promotion 
which he had already declined, and he uttered 
not a word. 

© Well!’ said Kléber, in the kindest manner, 
‘you appear very much grieved and confused ; 
but the Austrians are there waiting for you; go 
and vent your ill humour upon them. As for 
me, I shall acquaint the Directory with your 
promotion.’ 

“ He kept his word in the following terms: 

‘“* « Adjutant-general Ney, in this and the 
preceding campaigns, has given numerous 
proofs of talent, zeal, and intrepidity; but he 
surpassed even himself in the battle which took 
place yesterday, and he had two horses killed 
under him. 

“«T have thought myself justified in pro- 
moting him, upon the field of battle, to the rank 
of general of brigade. A commission of this 
grade was forwarded to him eighteen months 
ago, but his modesty did not allow him then 
to accept it. By confirming this promotion, 
Citizens Directors, you will perform a striking 
act of your justice.’”’ 

The van of the army was now committed 
to this intrepid general; he was under the 
eye, not only of Kleber, but of Jourdan and 
Moreau. ‘The commission of general of bri- 
gade came from the Directory to Jourdan, 
who enclosed it to Ney, with a note which 
shows how widely his merits were felt :— 

“*T enclose you, General, your commission of 
general of brigade, which I have just received 
from the War minister. Government has thus 
discharged the debt which it owed to one of its 
worthiest and most zealous servants ; and it has 
only done justice to the talents and courage of 
which you daily give fresh proofs. Accept my 
sincere congratulation. Health and Fraternity. 

 JOURDAN.” 

« Head-quarters, Hersbruck, 2Sth Thermidor, 

Year LV. (15th August, 1796.)” 

These Memoirs will be useful to the bio- 
grapher and the historian,—they will, like- 
wise, be useful to the soldier: they will show 
the latter that great success can only be 
achieved by high talents, and that high ta- 
lents are next to useless, unless united with 
the art of communicating to the army the 
enthusiasm and courage which distinguish 
the leader. Jn these high qualities almost 
all the great French marshals shared,—they 
were modest, obedient, persevering, and 
brave. We have met with little in history 
which pleases us more than the following 
letter from Jourdan, resigning the command 
of his victorious army :— 

“¢During five years,’ Jourdan wrote to the 
Directory, ‘ I have served the republic in differ- 
ent ranks, and I have neglected nothing in my 
power for the fulfilment of my duties. I know 
not by what chance I was raised to the rank of 
general of brigade, and successively to that of 
general-in-chief. I never solicited such pro- 
motion, and I have always declared that I was 
not qualified for such an important office as the 
latter. Having, however, been forced under 
peculiar circumstances to accept it, I have 
worked day and night to acquire military know- 
ledge, and have endeavoured to make up for 
want of experience by the greatest activity. If 
my endeavours have not always been successful, 
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I have at least done all in my power to make 
them so. I have been supported, in the toil- 
some career I have run, by my earnest love of 
freedom. I have ever proved myself a friend 
to order, and an obedient slave to the law. The 
feelings of my heart have led me to command 
by the confidence of friendship; and from the 
moment I perceived that these feelings were 
not reciprocal, I did not hesitate to sacrifice my 
military renown, and my personal interest, by 
demanding my recall. I never belonged to any 
faction; and whenever any internal commotion 
has occurred in the republic, being too far off to 
be able to appreciate its causes, I have always 
calmly awaited the result, occupying my mind 
only with the means of defeating the foreign 
enemies of my country. Such, Citizens Direc- 
tors, has been my military conduct; if you think 
jt merits your approbation, I should be proud 
to receive an intimation of it.” 

We must break off: our quotations show 
how much we are pleased with these volumes. 
In our next number we shall give more ex- 
tracts, and say something of the remainder 
of the career of the “ bravest of the brave.” 


A Guide to an Irish Gentleman in his Search 
for a Religion. By the Rev. M. O’Sulli- 
van. Dublin: Curry & Co.; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 


We are not disposed to enter into the grounds 
of controversy between the Irish Gentleman 
and his Guide ; but we must say that Mr. 
O'Sullivan is far superior to his antagonist 
in calmness, candour, and tolerant feeling— 
qualities that amply compensate for the want 
of that sparkling wit and polished sarcasm 
which enlivened Moore’s pages. It is our 
deliberate opinion, that a candid consider- 
ation of the points at issue between the 
churches of Rome and England, as they are 
at present believed by the enlightened fol- 
lowers of both, would lead to the conclusion 
that their difference in creed is little more 
than verbal, and their difference in discipline 
confined to matters absolutely non-essential. 
We have had countless volumes on the dif- 
ferences between Christian sects—we want 
one on their agreement ;—if the world once 
knew how trifling were the discrepancies— 
how ridiculous the debates which lighted in- 
quisitorial fires, armed crusading armies, and 
sullied the European codes with penal sta- 
tutes—intolerance would be hooted from the 
earth, not merely as pernicious, but ridicu- 
lous. On this account, though we value 
highly the volume before us, we regret the 
necessity that caused its appearance. Mr. 
O'Sullivan, though not a bitter, is a severe 
antagonist: he charges his opponent with 
garbling quotations, and brings forward in- 
stances of this unfairness, which are a little 
astounding. We shall with sorrow notice 
one. The Irish Gentleman quotes a passage 
thus, as from Hooker— 


“T wish, (says Hooker,) men would give 





| cess marry and reign in peace. 


themselves more time to meditate with silence | 
on what we have in the sacrament, and less to | : rt x 
| runnings, and ridings: the course of true 


dispute the manner how. Sith we all agree that 
Christ by the sacrament doth really and truly 
perform in us his promise, why do we vainly 
trouble ourselves with so fierce contention, 


tiation.’’ 
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and the intervening matter proves the con- 
trary of that which the quotation is adduced 
to support. 


Tue Liprary or Romance, Vol. VII. 
Tales of the Caravanserai.—The Khan's 

Tale. By J. B. Fraser, Esq. London: 

Smith, Elder & Co. 

Ir seems the wish of the Editor of this work 
to supply us with tales of all lands and of all 
characters. The domestic, the heroic, and 
the imaginative, come before us in turns; 
nay, we have some, and the ‘ Khan’s Tale’ 
among them, which unite all the three, with 
no deficiency of either skill or genius. We 
like—nor is this the first time we have said 
so—the plan of this Library; it was some- 
what bold, indeed, we thought, to undertake 
to supply the public with a monthly issue of 
works of fancy; but then Britain is fertile 
in writers of a dramatic or romantic turn, 
and the preceding volumes show that some 
of them om powers fit for entertaining and 
instructing us. Besides, the world wants 
leisure now to encounter three solid tomes of 
romance at a down-sitting; he is an author 
to the public taste, and in keeping with the 
hurry-skurry of these bewildering times, who 
can pack all he has to offer, of imagination 
and fact, into one neat portable volume. 
It is in this way that Mr. Ritchie serves up 
his feast of fancy, and we thank him for his 
moderation. It is true that the Tale of the 
Khan is the commencing story of a series; 
but it is something to be able to wind up all 
the affairs of love or war at the end of one 
volume ; we can then hold ourselves ready to 
commence a new adventure, with new cha- 
racters, in another part of the world. 

The present story is an eastern one; but 
those & imagine that it is a flowery nar- 
rative, composed of flashy periods, redolent 
of all manner of gums, and essences, and 
odours, must prepare to be agreeably disap- 
pointed. It is a tale of love and war—of hard- 
ships endured, and perils conquered—it 
breathes of the East in every page, and gives 
us a lively image of a strange people, whose 
manners, feelings, modes of thinking, plans 
of action, and poetic and almost scriptural 
mode of expression, are all different from our 
own. The author relates the varied fortunes 
of Reza Koolee, a Koordish prince, and the 
fair Leilah, a princess of a hostile tribe, whom 
he happened to rescue from the chief of a 
neighbouring state, whose rejected suit com- 
pelled him to resort to a lion-like mode of 
wooing. After many a battle lost or won ; 
many a strange adventure above ground and 
below—for in a hot land a cavern is a plea- 
sant place to woo in—after many a combat, 
many a surprise, and many a rescue, heroism 
and true love triumph, and the prince and prin- 
It must not 
be supposed, however, that, much as we like 
this story, we entirely approve of it: there 
are too many bickerings, and battlings, and 


love never did run smooth; but here, love, 


| instead of running in a stream, is agitated in 


SO. | a tornado. Leilah has, indeed, a sad time of 
whether by consubstantiation or transubstan- | 


This is given as a continuous extract, com- | 


posed of two perfect sentences. But, in fact, 
it contains but parts of two sentences, which 
are separated by three pages of close print ; 


| 
| 
| 


it: she is run away with twice, and she is 
twice rescued; and the prince, her lover, is 
everything by turns, and nothing long. In 
truth, the story is indifferently put together, 
and the deep impression which the very 
natural and graphic dialogues, and the very 





varied, and, in most instances, very vigorous 
characters, make upon the reader, is owing 
to their own merits alone. Perhaps the best 
passages in the work are those which relate 
the love—strong as death—ever active, affec- 
tionate, and high-souled, which existed be- 
tween the princess Guleyaz and her brother 
Reza Koolee. We know nothing finer than 
the mutual affection of these orphans in all 
the compass of our imaginative literature. 
In the following passage we have Leilah, 
Guleyaz, and the prince together—the pic- 
ture is very beautiful :— 

“So deeply was she engrossed with these 
painful reflections, that she heeded not a light 
approaching footstep, nor the rustling of the 
withered herbage, louder than that which might 
be caused by the slight north wind, or the quick 
run of the lizard ; nor was it until her garment 
was slightly touched, that the maiden started to 
her feet, uttered a half-suppressed shriek, and 
turned as if to fly: a gentle grasp restrained 
her, and, terror-struck, she looked around—it 
was lier lover himself! It was his own speaking 
eye, with its mild and earnest gaze, that soli- 
cited, implored her to stay. What could she 
do ?—what could she think? Terror, anguish, 
anxiety, doubt, all fled away, and pure, unalloy- 
ed delight absorbed her soul. It was her lover, 
safe and unharmed—true and devoted as ever: 
she saw him, heard him, drank in his eager ac- 
cents, felt but his presence—that he she never 
hoped again to look upon was alive, and in her 
arms. 

“It was long ere the passionate burst of 
feeling and surprise which overwhelmed the 
sensitive Leilah subsided sufficiently to admit 
of words. Her spirits, overwrought by the agi- 
tating events of the morning, were unequal to 
support so unexpected an excess of joy; and 
for a while, she could only sob, and clasp her 
lover in silence to her heart, unheeding of all 
beside. It was not until the tumult in her 
breast had begun to subside, and her mind be- 
came alive to his eager expressions, that a sense 
of her situation rushed upon her soul, and, 
deeply blushing, she withdrew her arms, and 
shrunk from his embrace. It was then, too, that 
Reza Koolee awoke from the delirious trance of 
bliss into which he had been plunged by the 
unguarded proofs of affection lavished on him 
for the first time by his mistress. Alarmed at 
her sudden shrinking, he sought to retain her 
in his grasp, with a flood of passionate remon- 
strances; but, once roused to recollection, the 
maiden pride and native modesty of Leilah were 
not again to be surprised. 

««* Ah, Reza Koolee!’ she said, as she strove 
to adjust the slight veil, which, on her arrival 
at the shrine, she had removed— this is wrong 
—we are much to blame. Thou knowest how 
wrong it is—and, merciful Allah; what may be 
the consequences! Thy life—’ 

“ «My life!’ exclaimed the youth— and is it 
for me thou fearest, Leilah? Oh! if it be for 
this unworthy head alone, my life were but a 
poor price for those testimonies of pure affec- 
tion that have entranced my very soul—how 
willingly would I risk it to enjoy the dear de- 
light. But dread nothing for me, dear Leilah! 
I am thy slave, but thine alone—ready to die 
for thee, but only at thy command! Leilah! the 
star of Reza Koolee is high in the firmament— 
it heeds not the malice of his foes.’ 

“ ¢ Ah, friend!’ said the still trembling Leilah 
—‘what words are these? Dost thou forget 
that but some hours are past since thy life was 
in jeopardy from my fierce kindred? Oh, God! 
did I not hear the very cry of their wrath, and 
the clash of their swords, as they pressed for- 
wards to dip their hands in thy blood ?—doth 
not the hideous sound yet ring in my ears? Is 
not every branch of the house of Karagoorloo 
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bitter in the mouth of my father’s family ?—and 
yet here, in the very midst of their lands—sur- 
rounded by the tents of his tribe, and with thy 
hand on his daughter’s robe—sayest thou, I am 
safe!’ 

“« ¢ Nay, by your own soul, light of my eyes!’ 
exclaimed Reza Koolee, ‘ but it is so. Knowest 
thou not that thy noble father hath sworn that 
the life of him who eats of his salt, and served 
‘him with his sword, shall be safe from all vio- 
lence at the hands of his tribe? But fear not, 
my own Leilah: were it otherwise the period 
of danger is short—the hour has arrived, and 
Gholaum Allee Sheer departs.’ 

“Ah! did I not feel this?—said I not so?’ 
gasped the maiden. ‘ It is true, then—we part, 
Reza Koolee—this meeting is our last—I knew 
it well:’ and, trembling, overpowered with her 
emotions, she once more sunk into the arms of 
her lover. 

«Sweetest Leilah!’ said the youth, after 
long indulging in the delicious feeling of press- 
ing her to his breast, and exerting himself to 
sooth her bitter grief—‘ be not thus utterly cast 
down. Dear as these tears are to my soul, it 
breaks my heart to see thee thus: cheer up, 
light of my eyes!—I swear, by your life, and by 
your own soul, we shall meet again, and that 
full soon. They have rejected me, Leilah—the 
assembled tribe of Beyaut has thrust me forth, 
and defied me. Your noble father himself—may 
his prosperity increase !—while he acknowledged | 
my services, saw fit to remind me that Koord 
and Beyaut could never match together—that 
the blood upon our hands cried out from the 
ground to forbid so inauspicious a union! Lei- 
lah! Iam achief—I love the high sentiments of | 
a brave and generous soul—I cherish my tribe— | 
I respect even their prejudices ;—but were the | 
ghosts of every Koord that has fallen by the | 
hand of a Beyaut to rise up in array against me, | 
I would tell them, that the honour of their tribe 
could never be injured by the union of their 
chief with a noble and a virtuous girl—aye, 
though they were backed by all the oolemah of | 
Iraun! I quit Kallah Feerozeh—I have left | 
your father’s service—I leave thee, too, my 
Leilah!—but I have sworn by myself to return, 
and so to return that thy father himself shall no 
longer refuse me thy hand ; and the Omnipotent 
Creator, who upholds justice and loves those who 
fear and serve him, will grant my prayers, and 
enable me to fulfil my vow!’ 

“ Gazing through her tears on the animated 
countenance of her lover, Leilah for a moment 
forgot her own terrors, and shared his enthu- 
siasm. Her slender form still hung upon his 
breast, and her lips had already parted to reply, 
when the tramp of a horse was heard rapidly 
approaching; and, in a moment after, the voice 
of the old moollah rose high in remonstrance 
with the rider. 

“*T tell thee, old man, the matter is of life 
or death!’ exclaimed a voice of peculiar sweet- 
ness: ‘see him I must; thou art no friend of | 
his, if thou seekest to hinder me : here he assu- 
redly is—delay me, at thy peril!’ 

“The start of Reza Koolee, at the sound of 
those accents, seemed rather that of astonish- 
ment than alarm ; for, though his eye was turned 
with eager gaze to the entrance, his hand griped 
neither to sword nor dagger, and he still clasped 
the fragile form, which, sinking from his em- 
brace, awaited the intrusion in dismay. Sus- 
pense was of short duration, for, in another | 
moment, a figure, enveloped in a horseman’s 
cloak and rough fur cap, whose face was muffled 
in a shawl, rushed into the inclosure and ad- | 
vanced with rapid step towards the lovers, fol- 
lowed by the old moollah. 

_ ““* Almighty God! Guleyaz!’ burst from the 
lips of Reza Koolee, as he gazed at the intruder. 

“* Aye, brother, it is she—Guleyaz herself, 
who, distracted with terror and anxiety on thy | 











account, and, without a messenger to trust to, 
has come in person to warn thee of thy danger 
—thy enemies prevail, and weave their toils 
around us while thou art dallying here.’ 

“Done like my sister!—a step worthy of a 
highminded Koordish lady—but what are thy 
tidings? Thy last warning was well-timed—it 
may have saved thy brother ;—what new danger 
threatens ?’ 

“* ¢ Brother, the tidings I have to tell are not 
for the ear of a stranger—we must be alone!’ 
and the maiden cast a reproachful glance at the 
female form which still clung in amazement and 
fear around the Koordish chief. 

“ ¢Sister,’ replied he, ‘in this fair creature 
behold the light of thy brother’s eyes—the /ibleh 
of his soul—this is Leilah, the daughter of Sira- 
frauz Khan—what need I say more?’ 

“«¢ Allah kereem! Leilah!’ 

“Yes, Guleyaz—Leilah—that Leilah, so 
often the theme of thy brother’s discourse—she 
for whom he has risked so much—for whom he 
is ready to sacrifice his life—whom thou, Guleyaz, 
hast promised to cherish for his sake, and whom 
thou wilt soon learn to love for her own.’ 

« ¢ But alone with thee, and thus—at such a 
a moment too!’ 

“ * Aye, sister, alone, yet protected by her 
innocence. By chance—a fortunate chance, we 
met where often we have met before, to part for 
a season. There remained but to exchange 
adieus when you appeared—until heaven might 
grant us a meeting under happier auspices.’ 

“ ¢ Daughter of my father’s toe,’ said Guleyaz, 
‘ beloved of my beloved brother, receive a sister’s 
embrace ; may thy star be propitious ; may Allah 
grant thee a favourable issue out of all thy trou- 
bles!—that which is dear to Reza Koolee must 
ever be precious to Guleyaz!’—and the gentle 
Leilah was enfolded in the affectionate embrace 
of the noble and not Jess beautiful, but more 
heroic Koordish maiden. 

«Tn the name of the most merciful Creator, 
continue thus ever united, ye who are the life 
and soul of Reza Koolee—may heaven grant a 
happy result to this meeting! And now, Gu- 
leyaz, delay thy tidings no longer—they must 
decide my course.’ 

*« « Alas, brother, God grant thee a fortunate 
decision, for my tidings are of evil. Mianabad 
is no longer open to thee—to the dwelling of 
thy fathers there is no return; and, unless thy 
hand be strong enough to expel the usurper, thy 
home must henceforth be with strangers!’ 

“©*Then let the usurper tremble!’ replied 
Reza Koolee, fiercely; ‘for sure as the sun is 
in the heavens his hour will come—but what has 
occurred to increase the evil already so great ?’”’ 

Some of the sudden marches over the de- 
sert, some of the adventures which befal the 
hero and his comrades, and some of the 
scenes which ensue when the hostile tribes 
oppose wile to wile, or scymitar to scymitar, 
are of a kind that will bear to be read oftener 
than once. The Introduction is a very vivid 
piece of writing ; the author must have been 
a dweller among the wild generous people 
whom he paints. 


The Poems of William Drummond, of Haw- 


thornden. With Life by Peter Cunning- 
ham. London: Cochrane & M‘Crone. 


Tus is a welcome little volume—for the 
poems of Drummond are scarce, though 
worthy to be preserved ; and we are indebted 
for it to a young friend, the son of Mr. Allan 
Cunningham. It is somewhat strange to us, 


| but it is pretty certain, that the Scotch do 


not cordially like Drummond. An edition 
of his poems was published in London in 


1656, with a preface by Edward Phillips, 





the nephew of Milton ; and in the subsequent 
two hundred years there has been, we be- 
lieve, but one other (except, indeed, the folio 
of 1711, which includes all his works) ; and 
that also was published in London j—nhay, 
the stinging bitterness of Gifford could not 
rouse their nationality ; nor was anything 
done for his fame by Scotchmen, until lately, 
when Mr. David Laing published, under the 
sanction of the Antiquarian Society of Edin- 
burgh, some interesting extracts from the 
Hawthornden MSS.+ Yet is there a great 
deal of sweet simplicity and graceful ease 
in Drummond’s poetry—some of his son- 
nets, indeed, are inferior to few in our lan- 
guage. His mind was full of gentle thoughts, 
and his heart of gentle feelings : he delighted 
in silent communings with nature; and a 
sonnet seems to have been comprehensive 
enough for him. He has little vigour per- 
haps, and his longer poems want direct 
sincerity of purpose. Wherever he had space 
and verge enough he was apt to indulge in 
graceful trifling; and the varied learning 
which he scatters over his longer poems adds 
to this effect. Those, however, who think 
there is much to admire in him, have Milton 
with them: it is not improbable, indeed, that 
Phillips was influenced in selecting his works 
for republication by known opinions of his 
uncle. It is impossible, indeed, to read the 
earlier poems of Milton without seeing the 
influence that Drummond had on his young 
mind. Mr. Campbell is of opinion, that 
mere epithets only can be traced to Drum- 
mond ; but surely the writer of ‘ Lycidas’ had 
deeply felt the beauty of the following lines— 


Th’ immortal amaranthus, princely rose, 
Sad violet, and that sweet flower that bears 
In sanguine spots the tenor of our woes. 


And the following sonnet— 


Dear chorister, who from those shadows sends, 
Ere that the blushing morn dare show her light, 
Such sad lamenting strains, that night attends 
(Become all ear), stars stay to hear thy plight; 
If one whose grief even reach of thought transcends, 
Who ne’er (not in a dream) did taste delight, 
May thee importune who like case pretends, 
And seems to joy in woe, in woe’s despite ; 
Tell me (so may thou fortune milder try, 
And long long sing!) for what thou thus complains, 
Since winter’s gone, and sun in dapple sky 
Enamour’d smiles on woods and flowery plains ? 
The bird, as if my questions did her move, 
With trembling wings sigh’d forth, I love, I love. 


But without reference to this subject, read 
the following,—and the reader will admire 
with us the fine use made of learning, which 
is but too often a dead weight in poetry. 


Now while the Night her sable veil hath spread, 

Ané silently her resty coach doth roll, 

Rousing with her from Thetis’ azure bed, 

Those starry nymphs which dance about the pole ; 

While Cynthia, in purest cypress clad, 

The Latmian shepherd in a trance descries, 

And looking pale from height of all the skies, 

She dies her beauties in a blushing red ; 

While sleep, in triumph, closed hath all eyes, 

And birds and beasts a silence sweet do keep, 

And Proteus’ monstrous people in the deep, 

The winds and waves, hush’d up, to rest entice ; 
I wake, I turn, | weep oppress’d with pain, 
Perplex’d in the meanders of my brain. 

When Drummond was about to be married, 
and even the wedding day was fixed, his 
affianced bride died. His sorrows are beau- 
tifully alluded to. 

Sweet Spring, thou com’st with all thy goodly train, 

Thy head with flames, thy mantle bright with flow’rs, 

The zephyrs curl the green locks of the plain, 

The clouds for joy in pearls weep down their show’rs. 

Sweet Spring, thou com’st—but, ah! my pleasant 
hours, 

And happy days, with thee come not again ; 

The sad memorials only of my pain 

Do with thee come, which turn my sweets to sours. 


t See Atheneum, No. 247. 
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Thou art the same which still thou wert before, 
Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair ; 
But she whose breath embalm’d thy wholesome air 
Is gone ; nor gold, nor gems can her restore. 
Neglected virtue, seasons go and come, 
When thine forgot lie closed in a tomb. 


What doth it serve to see the sun’s bright face, 

And skies enamell’d with the Indian gold ? 

Or the moon in a fierce chariot roll’d, 

And all the glory of that starry place ? 

What doth it serve earth’s beauty to behold, 

The mountain’s pride, the meadow’s flow’ry grace, 

The stately comeliness of forests old, 

The sport of floods which would themselves embrace? 

What doth it serve to hear the sylvans’ songs, 

The cheerful thrush, the nightingale’s sad strains, 

Which in dark shades seems to deplore my wrongs? 

For what doth serve all that this world contains, 
Since she, for whom those once to me were dear, 
Can have no part of them now with me here ? 


Shelley's exquisite poem, ‘On a Guitar,’ | 
might almost have been suggested by these | 


lines :-— 
My lute, be as thou wert when thou didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove. 
The following poem is very beautiful, and 
written at some happier moment :— 
Phoebus, arise, 
And paint the sable skies 
With azure, white, and red : 
Rouse Memnon’s mother from her Tython’s bed, 
That she thy career may with roses spread, 
The nightingales thy coming each where sing, 
Make an eternal spring. 
Give life to this dark world which lieth dead. 
Spread forth thy golden hair 
In larger locks than thou wast wont before, 
And emperor-like decore 
With diadem of pearl thy temples fair : 
Chase hence the ugly night, 
Which serves but to make dear thy glorious light. 
This is that happy morn, 
That day, long-wished day, 
Of all my life so dark, 
(If cruel stars have not my ruin sworn, 
And Fates my hopes betray), 
Which (purely white) deserves 
An everlasting diamond should it mark. 
This is the morn should bring unto this grove 
My love, to hear, and recompense my love. 
* * * . 
Now, Flora, deck thyself in fairest guise. 
If that ye winds would hear 
A voice surpassing far Amphion’s lyre, 
Your furious chiding stay, 
Let Zephyr only breathe, 
And with her tresses play, 
Kissing sometimes those purple ports of death. 
‘The winds all silent are, 
And Phoebus in his chair, 
Ensaffroning sea and air, 
Makes vanish every star : 
Night like a drunkard reels 
Beyond the hills, to shun his flaming wheels. 
The fields with flow’rs are deck’d in every hue, 
The clouds with orient gold spangle their blue : 
Here is a pleasant place, 
And nothing wanting is, save she, alas! 


We could go on quoting passages and 
poems of equal delicacy and beauty ; but had 
rather refer our readers to the graceful little 
volume itself. A Memoir precedes the 
Poems, in which Mr. Cunningham appears 
to have collected together the few facts 
known of Drummond's life. 


History of the Middle and Working Classes, 
§e. London: Effingham Wilson. 

The Manufacturing Population of England. 
By P. Gaskell, Esq. London: Baldwin 
& Co. 

Easy Lessons on Money Matters. London: 
Parker. 

Lirttr need be said to show the importance 

of diffusing correct information respecting the 

condition of the manufacturing population of 

Great Britain; notwithstanding all the ex- 

periments that have been made in the science 

of political economy, its principles have not 

yet been so firmly established as to afford a 

safe guide for legislation ; and even were this 

not the case, there are countless circum- 





stances of which theories take no notice, that 
may render the rigid application of abstract 


| rule hazardous, and, perhaps, pernicious. 
| Political economy is a science founded on 
| observation : history is to that science what 
| the records of the laboratory are to che- 
| mistry, a detail of the experiments from 


which theories may be deduced: but the 


| materials on which the chemist has to work 


are all under his control; he can remove ex- 
trinsic substances and disturbing forces, and 
gain a view of the naked experiment: no 


| such advantage belongs to the political eco- 
| nomist; all the facts he views are complicated, 
| and he can never be sure that he knows all 


the circumstances which have led to a given 
result. Neglect of this obvious truth has led 
to all the evils of commercial legislation, and 
has given to the reply of the French manu- 
facturers to Colbert, “ Laissez nous faire,” 
the validity of an axiom: artisans soon dis- 
cover the evils of a vicious system, and apply 
to it more eflicient remedies than the wisest 
philosopher could devise. 

But though direct legislation on commer- 
cial matters appears to us greatly to be de- 
precated, yet there may arise a state of so- 
ciety, from the variations of commerce, to 
which old laws would be inapplicable, and 
which would consequently require the adop- 
tion of new measures. 
ever, would be matters connected with mu- 
nicipal institutions and police ; there is sound 
wisdom in the advice of the Apostle, “ De- 
spise not the day of small things ;” we trust 
to show that most of the acknowledged evils 
which beset our manufacturing population 
have arisen from:the neglect of matters 
deemed too insignificant for the attention of 
the government. 

The most striking fact in the first work 
upon our list is the amazing rapidity with 
which British manufactures have advanced— 
the formation almost of a second nation in 
this island, within a space of time not beyond 
the memory of living men. A population 
suddenly crowded into a town or district 
finds nothing prepared for its reception: ac- 
commodations must be provided in a hurry ; 
in old houses several families occupy a single 
room; new houses are built in streets for 
which there is little time to provide sewer- 
age; space is economized, and the district 
becomes a warren of human beings. Under 
these circumstances, domestic privacy ceases 


to exist; outraged delicacy becomes blunted; | 
— discredited. 


and all the sensitive feelings, which are the 
safeguards of virtue, perish. On this topic 
Mr. Gaskell speaks from actual observation, 
and it will require no great waste of reflec- 
tion to discover that his horrifying picture is 
not overcharged. 
vious that the evil might be greatly abated, 
if not wholly removed, by a few simple muni- 
cipal regulations. 


Relaxation is necessary to all,—men, | 


women, and children; if people have not 
innocent amusements, they will seek vicious 
indulgences, and yet it seems to have been 
the chief aim of a large class of moralists to 
limit the pleasures of the poor. 


dangerous than these, whose doors will be 
opened if the former are closed: it is both 


Most of these, how- | 


Yet it is sufficiently ob- | 


Music in | 
public-houses may have been abused, profli- | 
gate associates may be found at cheap dances, | 
quarrels may have arisen in the skittle- | 
ground, and wages have been wasted in the | 
racket-court ; but there are places still more | 


wisdom and philanthropy, when we cannot 
secure absolute good, to choose the less evil. 
Mr. Slaney’s proposal to open public parks in 
the vicinity of all large towns, deserves every 


_ support, and so does every attempt to enlarge 


the circle of cheap and innocent entertain- 
ment. In many country parts of Ireland, it 
is customary for the villagers to erect a rude 
kind of fives-court; it affords employment 
when work is scarce, and relaxation when 
business is over; one of these was destroyed 
by a landlord whose notions of morality were 
based on puritanism—and the introduction 
of whiteboyism on his estate dates from that 
day. Laws for enforcing the observance of 
the Sabbath might probably be found simi- 
larly injurious; secret vice might be ex- 
changed for public pleasure: the “ pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness” is more pe- 
rilous than “ the arrow that flieth at noon- 
day.” 

Though we do not believe with Mr. Owen, 
that morality is wholly the creature of cir- 
cumstances, yet we cannot hide from our- 
selves that there may be situations fatal to 
the developement of the social and domestic 
virtues ; and we fear that such situations are 
too common in the manufacturing districts. 
A close and particular examination of the 
topic would not be suited to our columns, but 
we earnestly recommend to all who feel an 
interest in the subject the admirable work 
of Mr. Gaskell. 

Only a small part of the ‘ History of the 
Working Classes’ is devoted to its professed 
object; Mr. Wade has, unfortunately, been 
more ambitious to shine as an economist and 
a politician than as a historian. We say un- 


fortunately, not because we object either to 


his philosophy or his politics, but because 
we have abundance of both already, while 
our information respecting the history of 
industry is as yet trifling and scanty. As an 
economist, Mr. Wade excels chiefly on the 
poor laws. We doubt of his success in de- 
fending those combinations called Unions of 
Trades: so far as our own experience goes 
they have been uniformly found pernicious, 
and Mr. Gaskell adds his testimony to our 
observation. Dread of such combinations 
has prevented several capitalists from at- 
tempting to undertake public works in Ire- 
land. Mr. Wade's politics are of the radical 


| hue, and therefore we place the more value 


on his support of a position which, though 
evident in every page of history, is too often 
It is this: that the 
ower ranks have owed their advancement 
in civilization and freedom to the exertions 
of the classes above them, and not to mem- 
bers of their own community. In fact, the 
inferior classes in most countries have been 
the chief obstacle to their improvement. 
Peter the Great encountered his fiercest op- 
position from the boors of Russia; the Spa- 
nish peasants overthrew the constitution ; 
and the liberation of the Scotch colliers from 
a state of slavery was violently resisted by 
the colliers themselves. Hence it follows, 
that utility prescribes a limit to the diffusion 
of political power among the people, and 
that limit is the competency of exercising 
the power. Both Messrs. Gaskell and Wade 
insist on the advantages of diffusing edu- 
cation ; their views on the subject are sound 
and practical, but the importance of the 
topic would demand from us a separate 
article, 
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The third work on our list is a collection 
of papers contributed to the Saturday Maga- 
zine, we believe, by the present Archbishop 
of Dublin. Its design is to convey the lead- 
ing pe np of political economy in a form 
level to the ordinary capacity of young or 
uneducated persons, and in this the author 


| be to record its defects and endeavour to avoid 


them.” 
The Drawing-room.—Ten o'clock has already 
struck: the ladies, who have been more than an 


| hour in the drawing-room, await, round the tea- 
§ 


has been completely successful. We recom- | 


mend the work to every class of readers; for, 


while it is intelligible to the uninitiated, it | 
contains much that proficients in the science | 


may read with advantage. 


avoid recording our opinion, that municipal 
regulations for securing to the operatives 
domestic comfort, and opening to them means 
of social enjoyment, are the matters in which 
parliamentary interference is most impera- 


table, the end of the conversation which is still 
prolonged in the dining-room. Some strangers 
arrive; shake the hand of the mistress of the 
house, and exhibit a like politeness to such of 
the ladies present as they are acquainted with. 
They group themselves afterwards round the 
fire-place to chat together if they are intimate, 


or if they have been introduced; that is to say, 
In taking leave of this subject, we cannot | 


tively required, and the only matters in | 


which it will be certainly beneficial. In all 
the discussions between artisans and their 
employers, as in disputes between husband 
and wife, the meddling of a third party is 
mischievous; the persons whom the govern- 
ment interfere to serve will be the first to 
exclaim “ Laissez nous faire.” 


Great Britain in 1833. By Baron D’Haus- 
sez. 2 vols. 
[Second Notice.) 
WE shall continue our extracts from these 
unpublished volumes. 


England and France.—‘‘ Few foreigners land 
in England without being impressed with the 
conviction that a difference, manifested almost 
at every instant, exists between her manners 
and customs and those of other countries, and, 
above all, those of France—a difference which 
should be the subject of surprise and study ; and 


that one is met at every instant by a sentiment | 


of national superiority to which one is obliged 


to yield. After a little this opinion disappears : | 


one sees that the costumes of all classes of so- 
ciety differ in nothing from those of the Conti- 
nent—that the mode of address is the same, 
though in a certain degree less courteous; and 
that there exists not much more difference in 
the hotels, or in the prices which they demand. 
The comparison between England and the Con- 
tinent ceases when one examines the roads and 
carriages: in this respect all is admirable, in 
reference to appearance or convenience, and it 
must unhesitatingly be admitted that in these 
matters England enjoys an immense superi- 
ority.” 

Architectural Character of London.—* In the 
more recently built parts of London there is 
nothing imposing but the breadth and hand- 
some proportions of its streets; and in the city, 
nothing but its immense population and the 
impress of life which commerce imparts to it. 
With the exception of the churches, whose style, 
whether Greek or Gothic, is tolerably pure, few 
buildings fix the attention of a stranger; but a 
great number may surprise him into admiration 
by the profusion or the singularity of their or- 
naments, or by the beauty of their site. To this 
cause, and the irregularity in the line of build- 


ings, is chiefly owing the effect produced by the | 


houses in Pall Mall, Waterloo Place, Regent 


Street, and Regent’s Park. So much pains | 
| at Plombiéres, in the Alps, in the Pyrenees, 


have been taken to reproduce the ancient style 
of architecture, that one might fancy oneself in 
an ancient Greek or Roman city: there is not 
a house which has not a monumental character. 
The slightest examination reveals the numerous 
imperfections, the glaring faults of imitation 
without taste, without reason, and at variance 
with the commonest rules of art. The only 
object in studying such an architecture would 








if their names have been interchanged by the 
friendly agency of a third person. Without this 
formality, custom does not sanction any inter- 
course between strangers. The dinner guests 
enter the drawing-room one after another: they 
approach the ladies; they take cofize or tea, 
and sometimes liqueurs ; they then form groups, 
and return to the eternal subject of politics, 
always, it must be admitted, discussed without 
violence or warmth, and with much forbearance 
towards opposite opinions. Some form parties 
to play at cards. Others approach the piano to 
hear a sonata coldly executed; or romances 
sung by voices often agreeable, but rarely ani- 
mated: for in England music is not a passion 
nor even a taste. It is but an affair of ton and 
convenance, a means of killing time. Some of 
the ladies range themselves round a table cover- 
ed with knick-knacks, which are passed from 
hand to hand with a lazy curiosity, and have 
no other merit than their exorbitant cost. How 
much better had the money squandered on them 
been applied to the purchase of clocks, want- 
ing in all the English apartments, or to a more 
elegant species of furniture than that covered 
with printed calico, which one sees in the 
greater part of the best furnished sa/ons of the 
capital. 

“ Albums, chiefly composed of engravings 
and coloured lithographs, as well as caricatures, 
are turned over, till the moment when the sated 
appetite is again stimulated by the display of 
cold meats, confectionary, and fruits, in an ad- 
joining room. Sometimes the sound of the 
piano provokes a country-dance, wherein figure 
those pretty persons who have at last borrowed 
from France the graces which have always dis- 
tinguished her dancers.” 

Our Watering Places.—‘* You may there see 
families pacing silently up and down the same 


| walks, without accosting, without even saluting 


other families quite as ennuyées as themselves. 
There also you may perceive ladies seated in 
the balconies with book in hand, while their 
husbands behind them raise above their heads 
their telescopes, with which they follow the 
vessels that pass within view of the shore. 
There also may be perceived nurses and gover- 
nesses superintending the children committed 
to their care, but in the countenances of all and 
each is imprinted an air of lassitude and weari- 
ness which no one seeks to dissemble. Those 
gay réunions to be seen in France are not known 
in England. In France the very sound of a 
violin is sufficient, at places of summer resort, 
to get up a ball in the middle of a wood or the 
corner of a meadow; and the flagging interest 
is in turn excited by cards, by readings, by 
shows, scenes of plays, walks in picturesque 
sites, or by conversation, for which food is 
found in the most frivolous anecdote, as well as 
in the knottiest political discussion. At Dieppe, 


people amuse themselves; at the English water- 
ing-places people bathe, eat and drink, walk 
and sleep, and when ennui becomes insufferably 
heavy, go elsewhere in the hope of dissipating 
their disorder on the road ; but it nevertheless 
generally happens, that they carry their dis- 
temper home with them.” 

Administration of Justice. —“ In England, more 





than in any other country, the administration of 
justice must be understood to mean the inter- 
pretation, capricious in its form, and strange in 
its effects, of laws of every date, without any 
homogeneity of spirit, and at variance with the 
actual condition of society. * * Justice, which is 
in certain cases very expeditious, is very slow 
in others. Her manner of proceeding is prompt, 
her motions are quick enough, when it is a 
question to imprison a man, to send him to 
Botany Bay, or to hang him outright. She 
moves heavily, slowly, she temporises, when the 
subject is a disputed succession, or the posses- 
sion of a single field. Can it be, that in the 
first case the haste is gratuitous on the part of 
the judge, while in the second each of his delays 
is an immense profit to the court, its officers, 
and the bar! There are many people who think 
so, and there appears ground enough for this 
opinion, when each cause supplies exorbitant 
fees not only to the magistrates before whom it 
is brought, but also to other magistrates who 
are never likely to hear of it. ‘These fees are 
renewed in the event of the most insignificant 
motion being made to the court. It often hap- 
pens that years elapse before judgment is given 
in the simplest case, and law-suits are bequeath- 
ed from generation to generation, till an heir 
more favoured by fortune than his fellows finds 
himself rich enough to seek to revive the suit, 
or his opponent too poor to sustain it. 

“ In this boasted land of freedom, individual 
liberty can hourly be compromised. Let a man 
go before a magistrate—let him declare on oath 
that another is indebted to him a certain sum; 
and, without being held to proof of the debt— 
without the exhibition of any document or ac- 
knowledgment—without the privilege for the 
adverse party to contest his right, the creditor 
obtains a warrant of arrest, which is executed 
by bailiffs undistinguished by any exterior badge 
of office. Behold the pretended debtor impri- 
soned, and obliged, if he wishes to obtain his 
liberty, to find two persons who are to give bail 
for his appearance, under penalty of paying the 
sum which he is supposed to owe. Failing to 
obtain bail, he is locked up in prison till it may 
suit the creditor (and in this there is generally 
a considerable delay) to justify his action or to 
drop the suit. ‘There is certainly a remedy pro- 
vided against the creditor, but he often takes 
precautions to escape the action which may be 
commenced against him by the adverse party. 
Often, too, looking to the enormity of the ex- 
pense, and the glorious uncertainty of the law, 
the latter hesitates to place his money in jeo- 
pardy, and puts up with the momentary sacri‘ice 
of his liberty. 

“ A magistrate in England never hesitates to 
pronounce in a case of affiliation, when the wo- 
man declares, on oath, that a person whom she 
names is the father of her child. Moral proof; 
rebutting testimony; nothing is admitted in fa- 
vour of the man in a case like this, and a sum, 
large in proportion to the defendant’s worldly 
means, is awarded to the complainant. 

“ It is not long since the killing of a hare or 
a pheasant was punished by the transportation 
of the poacher. The robbery of a few shillings 
renders the thief obnoxious to capital punish- 
ments, and one can hardly foresee what might 
be the consequences if a zealous Protestant 
magistrate took it into his head to bring into 
operation the unrepealed laws of Elizabeth 
against the Catholics.” 

Mad-houses in France and England.—‘‘ What 
does the so much vaunted Bedlam present— 
what the greater part of the establishments for 
diseases of the mind? Prisons more or less 
spacious, in which the unfortunate inmates, to 
whom freedom is denied, are governed with a 
greater or less degree of severity. A uniform 
treatment is applied to all mental diseases, no 
matter how diflerent in origin and progress 
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With few exceptions, recourse is not had to 
that moral treatment appropriate to the origin 
and various symptoms of each malady: families 
and society are deprived of a being who tor- 
mented them; he is transferred to a sort of pro- 
visional tomb, until the real one opens to receive 
him. It rarely happens that the patient escapes 
this anticipated death, for the treatment he un- 
dergoes is little calculated to restore his reason. 

“It is different in France. Mad-houses in 
that country, (and these are the best kept of all 
our hospitals,) are confided to pious women, 
who consecrate all that nature has bestowed on 
them of strength and sensibility—all that the 
hope of another life suggests to them of perse- 
verance, and all that religion has imposed on 
them in the name of duty, to the service of the 
unfortunate bereaved. Night and day they re- 
main by the side of the patients, humouring the 
capricious irregularity of their tempers, study- 
ing the character of their disease, seeking to 
discover the point in which they are accessible 
to reason, meditating on the means to restore 
them to their senses, and keeping out of view 
all that can tend to the irritation of those facul- 
ties which are out of order, and the seat of their 
complaint. Often do these admirable women 
attain their object, and this is certainly the 
sweetest recompense which this world can afford 
them.” 


A brief Summary.— There is this peculiarity 
in the English character, that the defects of 
individuals and classes, far from militating against 
the general interest, operate rather in its favour. 
Thus, from the want of courage in the common 
people results the maintenance of order; from 
the pride of the better classes, national pride ; 
from the thirst after riches, public wealth ; from 
the sluggishness of imagination, the hatred of 
change and consequent stability of institutions ; 
from the mania to distinguish oneself, strange 
but useful institutions ; from the severity of the 
religion, a severity of manners; from a spirit of 
propagandism, the extension of English com- 
merce in all quarters of the globe; from the 
distress of the parent state, the establishment of 
useful colonies ; the sale of public places, even 
of seats in the national representation, more 
aptitude and stronger guarantees on the part of 
those who devote their fortune to the pursuit of 
such objects; from the revolting inequality in 
the division of property, a hierarcliy which con- 
nects the state and private individuals in a 
common bond of union. 

“This disposition of the social order, taken in 
its general sense, re-acts upon all the minor 
details; and the effect of it is that, notwith- 
standing the inconsistencies discoverable in its 
institutions, and the real and obvious defec- 
tiveness of its organization, England holds a 
very distinguished rank amongst the best 
governed and the most flourishing nations of 
the present day; and that, so far as they go 
back, all its historical recoliections must, on a 
comparison with other countries, redound to its 
advantage.” 


The Resistance of Water to the Passage of 


’ 


Boats upon Canals and other Bodies of 
Water ; being the Results of Experiments 
made by John Macneill, Civil Engineer. 
London: Roake & Varty. 
Tus is a work of no ordinary interest to the 
scientific reader. ‘The facts which it deve- 
lopes demand our attention—facts which 
tend to show the fallacy of hitherto received 
opinions, as to the power requisite to urge a 
floating body at high velocities. Our readers 
will, no doubt, remember, that we drew at- 
tention to this subject so far back as August 
last—and many, we know, were startled by 
the fact then recorded. 





The theory ofthe Abbé Bossut, of Condor- 
cet, D’Alembert, and of others, both in Eng- 
land and France, that the resistance to a boat 
when moving in water increased in the du- 
plicate ratio of the velocity of the boat, is not 
attempted to be set aside by Mr. Macneill, 
in so far as low velocities—say under five 
and a half miles per hour—are to be mea- 
sured and nail for; but he is of opinion, 
—and in this work he assigns his reasons, 
and records the experiments that lead to 
the conclusion—that at the higher velocities 
the theory is fallacious. 

Aware that results differing so widely from 
received opinicns would require strong con- 
firmation, Mr. Macneill has judiciously given, 
not only detailed accounts of the apparatus 
which he employed, but also the names of 
those engineers and scientific gentlemen who 
assisted him. 

Mr. Macneill says, it is not necessary to 
“ consider the old law of the squares to be 
incorrectly stated ;—in so far as the boat re- 
mains immersed in the water to the same 
water line, that law may be correct,—but 
that whenever the velocity of the boat is in- 
creased beyond a certain point, as will be 
seen hereafter, the boat emerges a little out 
of the water, and skims nearer the surface, 
the transverse section of immersion being 
lessened.” 

After numerous tables, showing the exact 
amount of tractive force which he found 
necessary at the different velocities, the 
author gives some tables which prove the rise 
of the boat out of the water, but not before 
he has reasoned in the following manner :— 

“The object immediately in view, when we 
place a boat or barge upon water, is a good 
conveyance for persons and property. So is it 
when we place a wheeled carriage upon a gra- 
velled road, or a sledge upon snow. The dif- 
ference, however, in the modes of attaining this 
object, has been most striking. In each of these 
cases, the body to be moved has been rested on 
soft or yiclding matter, and whilst, in the two 
latter cases, no mechanician would provide for 
the wheels of the carriage, or the runners of the 
sledge, a facility for cutting along, immersed in 
the sofier matter under them, the boat builder 
seems to have studied how he could best keep 
his vessel ploughing her way. The case may 
be different with sea-going vessels, which are 
impelled by the action of a wind ‘on the beam,’ 
and ships of war, with their decks loaded with 
weighty guns: in such cases it is necessary that 
the vessel be a good deal immersed. Nor can 
it be satisfactorily shown that even sea-going 
ships would not be improved by such a build 
as would enable them to rise to the surface of 
the water. But, to pursue our reductio ad ab- 
surdum ; there are many cases in navigation 
where a sharp ‘cutwater’ shape to a boat would 
be as unphilosophical, as a knife-edged felloe 
would be to a wheelintended for ploughed land. 
A cart-wheel will, on gravel or other yielding 
matter, sink to the determined line of gravita- 
tion with as much certainty as will a boat upon 
water ; and a boat resting in water will (accor- 
ding to the velocity given to it, and the form of 
its prow and bottom) rise nearer the surface of 
the water, as well as a cart-wheel will rise, when 
put rapidly into motion. The difference of den- 
sity is, no doubt, much greater in one case than 
in the other; but the water will resist the pene- 
tration of the boat in the same manner, though 
not in the same degree, as the soft gravel, or 
mould, resists the wheel. Notwithstanding a 
conclusion so obvious to those who know the 
laws of gravitation and the properties of matter 
—so easily calculated by every one who under- 





stands any thing of the combination of forces, 
we find it has been neglected, in order to deter- 
mine what law regulates the movement of a body 
immersed to the same depth, at all velocities. 

“ Ata time when it was generally held, that the 
resistance to a vessel in the water increased in 
the duplicate ratio of the velocity of the vessel 
through the water, the now keenly contested 
merits of rail-way transport, and canal transport, 
were brought under public discussion. Experi- 
ments were instituted in order to confirm this 
law of resistance, but it occurred to none of the 
experimentalists that, although they could not 
increase the density of the water, or consolidate 
it, as has been done with roads for carriages, 
that they could still increase the relative resis- 
tance of water, by giving the boat such velocity 
that her prow could not penetrate fast enough, 
and thus that she should rise out of the fluid. 
They might have reasoned, by a perfectly fair 
analogy between conveyance on land or on snow, 
and conveyance on water, and have legitimately 
concluded that, as their object was not to cut 
through gravel, but to get on it, in the one case, so 
at high velocities in the other, they should not 
have endeavoured only to cut through the water, 
but also to raise the boat to the surface, and 
make her skim thereon. 

“ Such facts are obvious to all, who have seen 
a boy make a thin stone skim the surface of a 
lake,—who have watched the action of a can- 
non ball on the smooth sea,—who have felt the 
difficulty of making any impression upon the 
stream forced from the small aperture of a 
fire-engine hose-pipe,—or, indeed, who know 
any thing of the properties of matter.” 

This view Mr. Macneill holds to be satis- 
factorily proved by the experiments which 
are recorded in the work before us, and the 
author afterwards turns our attention to that 
method by which we may evade the law of 
resistance to bodies immersed in water, by 
such a form of boat as will rise more readily 
out of the water than the common boat. 

With regard to steam-boats and row-boats, 
the author observes :-— 

“Tt has often been asserted, that such advan- 
tages, as we contend arise from the boat’s emer- 
gence from the water at high velocities, have 
never been attained by boats ‘with a power in 
them’; for instance, by such as a row-boat or a 
steam boat. With regard to the first of these, 
the row-boat, we can venture a suflicient reason 
for such having hitherto been a just remark. 
When the boatman is rowing his boat, with his 
face to the stern, by which position he is enabled 
to bring all the muscles of his legs to his aid, the 
antagonist muscles, flexors and extensors, are so 
caused to balance or counteract each other, that 
his body is for a part of the stroke, rested, not on 
the seat of the boat, but suspended, as it were, by 
a muscular rigidity, very much upon the heels. 
When, however, the blade of the oar has passed 
astern of the row-locks, and the intensity of 
muscular force is relaxed, the boatman seats 
himself with a thump, which, together with the 
resistance met with when lifting the oar, invaria- 
bly dips the bow of the boat deeper, and so 
prevents her emerging from the water. W ith 
a very little attention toa boat when rowed 
upon smooth water, she may be seen to act in 
this manner; an oscillation will be perceived 
to a very considerable extent, occasioned by this 
shifting of the centre of gravity, not merely in 
short skiffs, but in the longest wherrys or gal- 
leys on the Thames, at every stroke of the oars. 
In the case of steam-boats, it is also clearly to 
be seen that no attempt has been made to cause 
an emergence from the water. ‘The improved 
speed of steamers within twenty years, has its 
foundation in the improved character of the 
machinery, and ia the elongation and sharpening 
of the bows, but it has not been in any instance 
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by attempting to draw less water in proportion 
to her increased velocity. 

‘¢ From the whole data furnished then, by the 
above course of experiments, we arrive at the 
conclusion that navigation, whether by Traction, 
or by impulsion of the oar or the paddle, is yet 
in its infancy. A bold assertion perhaps, con- 
sidering how long we have held dominion of the 
deep ; but one, notwithstanding, which we hope 
to see amply verified by general practice, before 
many years pass over us. Assuredly our boasted 
triumphs during the past, over the winds and 
the waves, will bear no proportion to those 
which yet lie before us. Hitherto the attention 
of the shipwright has been directed to giving 
the vessel velocity through the water; but when 
the velocity already gained shall be aided by the 
advantage of decreased draught, when the ves- 
sel is forced over the water, safety and comfort 
will be the alone limit to speed in nautical 
science. Shall we then, within sight of such 
important results, strike the sail of the little 
skiff by which the discovery has been made, and 
ride quietly at anchor, content to know that there 
lies within our reach what will bring so much 
nearer to our shores the commerce of the world ? 
Or shall the enterprise of this great commercial 
land, at once promptly furnish the means of 
confirming the accuracy of the above assertion, 
by a course of experiments, proportionate to the 
magnitude and importance of the subject, and 
adequate to bring such improvements into gene- 
ral navigation practice? Time will show, we 
hope soon, and trust favourably. Little can be 
said for the science of our country, if there be 
not a growing aptitude to shake off the éour- 
deries of the past, and avail speedily of what 
tends so much to the common good. The steps 
now taking by some of the canal companies, in 
order to give premiums for good and quick boats, 
is worthy of example. And that department of 


Government which wields our triumphant navy, 


and to whose spirited conduct we are indebted 
for so many improvements in the steam marine, 
will not, we feel convinced, leave this important 
investigation to the industry and enterprise of 
individuals alone; but will, in the true spirit of 
its great trust, bya hearty extension of that 
power which has given to the mariner the ability 
of steering a direct course over ‘the mountain 
wave,’ enable him also to abridge, with advan- 
tage to his country’s wealth and strength, the 
toils and perils of his ‘ home upon the deep.’ ” 

This work is illustrated by plates of the 
different boats and other apparatus which the 
author employed. 

When we consider that the income from 
canal property in this kingdom is 2,000,000/. 
yearly, and that the experiments and argu- 
ments in this paper affect not merely that | 
income, but also the Navy Estimates of Great | 
Britain, we cannot hesitate to acknowledge | 
that the subject is one of great importance, | 
and well deserving consideration. 





Le Nepenthes : Contes, Nouvelles, etCritiques. | 
[Nepenthe : Tales, Novels, and Criticisms. | 
Par A. Loéve-Veimars. Paris: Ladvocat; 
London, Dulau & Co. 

At. readers conversant with Milton know, ! 

that Nepenthe is a sleeping potion,—a mo- 

dest title, which a man of superior talent has 
given to a very clever work. M. Loéve- 

Veimars first became known at Paris by his 

excellent translation of Hoffmann. He after- 

wards published a delightful work under the 
name of the ‘ Viscountess of Chamilly,’ con- 
sisting of proverbs and short dramas, in which 
brilliant wit, conveying the sharpest satire, 
sparkles through every page. M. Loéve- 


eimars has particularly applied himself to | 


the study of English and German literature, 
and is considered one of the best French 
critics of the day. His fewilleton, in the 
Temps, was certainly one of the most attrac- 
tive in Paris; he was once the chief editor 
of that journal, which has greatly fallen since 
he left it. He now writes in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and is the author of the letters 
on French statesmen, which appeared in that 
periodical under the signature of West-End 
Review, and caused a great sensation at Paris. 
He often plays the Doctrinarians sad tricks: 
they admit him into their confidence, enter- 
tain him with their absurd speculations, and 
he lampoons them with all the poignancy of 
his satire. 

The Nepenthe is worthy of his reputation. 
We only regret that want of space prevents 
us, this week, from giving extracts from it; 
but we purpose doing so in a future number. 


Exposition des Principes du Gouvernement 
Républicain, tel qu'il a été perfectionné en 
Amérique. [An Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples of Republican Government, under 
the improved Form in which it exists in 
America.| Par Achille Murat. Paris: 
Paulin; London, Dulau & Co. 


Achille Murat, the son of the soldier king, 
fallen from his high estate, has constituted 
himself an American citizen, and adopted 
the arduous career of the bar, as a means, 
but too probably, of existence, no less than 
of honourable distinction. This is no trifling 
token of energy and good sense; another 
testimony of a strong mind exists in the total 
triumph over royal and aristocratic prejudice 
which his work exhibits. The citizen of the 
freest country in the world is an uncompromis- 
ing supporter of popular, or self-government. 
But though M. Murat has bound his desti- 
nies with another continent, his sympathies 
still extend to Europe, and more especially 
to that country to which his family owed its 
transient elevation to a throne. The work 
before us is composed with a special view to 
France and to its existing opinions. In his 
dedication to Andrew Jackson, the President 
of the United States, the author observes, that 
“in Europe, the reform, or movement party, 
is exerting itself on every point to obtain a 
republican government, more or less resem- 
bling that of America; but amidst all its ac- 
tivity, a complete ignorance of the practical 
part of the system is for ever paralyzing its 
efforts.” Again, in the Introduction, he 
remarks: “ I think it of consequence to open 
the eyes of the French nation (the guardian 
of the liberties of Europe) concerning the 
true principles of liberty and public order: 


| I know that in those of the younger and 


more fiery portion of the republican party 
these terms appear in terrible opposition ; 


| but it is no fault of mine if the hatred of 
| tyranny has made them mistake anarchy, and 


a violation of the most important social gua- 
rantees, for ‘the republic.’”” This has direct 
reference to the prevalence of co-operative, 
or St..Simonian doctrines, among the young 
enthusiasts of Paris. ‘ Nothing,” he says, 
“can be more contrary to the spirit of re- 
publicanism, which is based on election, free 
concurrence, and the exercise of individual 
rights, than this despotism. At all events, 
if such a system be really a progress in good 
government, still, in the order of things, it 
aust come after republican liberty; and the 





world should try the latter first. When the 
republic shall have destroyed monopoly and 
privilege, and equalized the rights and duties 
of all, it will be time for the St.-Simonian 
Pope to set about overthrowing property, 
emancipating the women, and effecting the 
other trifling changes (d'autres petites gen- 
tillesses) which he meditates—whatever may 
be men’s opinions on this point, this is not the 
moment for discussing them. ‘They should 
begin by constituting a government, before 
they inquire into the use they shall make 
of its powers, in the reform of the social 
and economical order.” .. . “ It is impossible 
to perpetuate an equality of fortunes; and 
moreover, an Agrarian law is no means of 
enriching the poor. On the contrary, it is 
the poor man’s interest scrupulously to 
respect the property of those who have 
already made their fortune, in order that the 
world may respect his, when, in his turn, he 
shall have amassed a fortune of his own.” 
This is sound sense, worthy of an accom- 
plished and travelled observer; it is as ap- 
plicable to a constitutional monarchy as toa 
republic. 

The absurd notion, indeed, that projected 
ameliorations in government (call them re- 
forms or revolutions) are expressly intended 
for the purposes of spoliation, is common 
both to friends and foes; and the hopes of 
the more ignorant portion of the ultra liberal 
party, are some justification of the fears of 
the more ignorant part of the ultra conserva- 
tives: we are not, then, we imagine, enter- 
ing upon the forbidden field of mere local, 
temporary, and party politics, in impressing 
on the humbler classes of our readers the 
authority of an American citizen on this 
point. There is no security for the rights of 
the meanest subject, when those of the 
highest are attacked with impunity. The 
reverse of the proposition is a mere common- 
place; but it is equally true in both cases. 
The aristocracy of France lost greatly by the 
confiscation of estates; but the people lost 
infinitely more by the unprincipled issue, 
and consequent depreciation, of assignats— 
by maximums, and by other similar frauds on 
the labouring population. When once jus- 
tice is openly contemned in any society, there 
is no excess of villany and cruelty that may 
not be anticipated. 

In discussing the federative element of the 
American Union, the author takes part with 
the President, against the separatists of the 
South; and there is some part of his argu- 
ment that merits consideration. ‘“ A federal 
union of independent states amounts only to 
a perpetual league, and tends directly to 
anarchy ; inasmuch as there is no forcing any 
one member to obey the common impulse, 
but by a declaration of war, and an ipso facto 
rupture of the union, which it is the object 
of such a league to preserve.” Of this truth, 
the Irish had ample experience, in the re- 
gency question, which led to their political 
incorporation witk the British empire; and 
there can be little rational doubt, that a se- 
parate and independent parliament in Ire- 
land could not ow subsist for a single year, 
without leading to a civil war, and a re-con- 
quest of that long-harassed land. 

On the question of a connexion between 
church and state, our author, in his quality 
of a citizen of the American Union, is against 
an establishment. His views, however, on 
this subject, are not very consistent. In 
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111 he says, “ It is clear that what is called 
the property of the church was conferred on 
its ministers, in payment of certain services, 
to be rendered to the people; but it was so 
given in the interest of the people, and not out 
of love to the clergy. The property is in the 
party having a right to these services, and 
the usufruct alone belongs to the clergy.” 
Yet he immediately adds, that “ this property 
could never become national, till after the 
Catholic religion had ceased to exist in the 
land.” But surely, if the property is in the 
people, it is national; and the nation is the 
sole judge whether the contract be duly 
fulfilled—whether the like services might be 
better performed on other terms—and whe- 
ther other services might not be advan- 
tageously substituted, or the whole done 
away with, and the contract closed. This 
inconsistency (and it is not peculiar to the 
writer in question) arises from not going to 
the bottom of the inquiry. Right and obli- 
gation in all cases depend on the existence 
of a sensitive being who can enjoy or suffer 
by their dispensation. Why have I a right to 
my property, but because it cannot be taken 
from me without my being put to unmerited 
pain? There may be damnum sine injurid, 
but *t is absurd to talk of injuri@ sine 
damno. Corporations, then, have rights, be- 
cause those rights are supposed to do good 
to somebody. That somebody is, unques- 
tionably, the public ; to whose interests those 
of the usufructuary are clearly subordinate. 
But taking the usufructuary even to be the 
object of an endowment, and not the public, 
who are the proprietors, no one will dispute 
the right of the nation, at any time, to deter- 
mine the existence of a corporation, and to 
cut off, ix futuro, the succession of usufruc- 
tuaries. When the last of these usufructua- 
ries has ceased to exist, their rights become 
extinct with their persons, and the property 
can only revert to the original grantors, or, 
in their defect, to the country. Again, M. 
Murat clearly and properly lays it down, that 
freedom and good government depend on 
the implicit obedience of the minority to 
the will of the majority; if, therefore, the 
majority of the people choose to change 
their religion, or alter its mode of payment, 
it is clear that they may abate the religious 
corporations without the consent of the mino- 
rity; or, (the interests of the living incum- 
bents being respected) change the destination 
of its funds, without any infringement of the 
rights of property. 

The ‘ Exposition des Principes du Gou- 
vernement Républicain,’ is the work of a 
very young man; and there are some points 
in it treated without a sufficiently mature 
consideration. On the whole, however, it 
is written with singular judgment, modera- 
tion, and natural good sense. We have 
no doubt that its lessons will have their 
due effect upon the younger politicians of 
France, to whom they are more especially 
addressed ; and we heartily wish that some 
equally dispassionate and sensible observer 
would display the true principles of consti- 
tutional monarchy, for the benefit of English- 
men. Reform, the people of England will 
have; and it is most desirable that they 
should bring to its details a more competent 
degree of information than that which they 
at present generally possess. 

To Mons. Murat we wish every success ; 


and we are disposed to think that he will 





find more genuine happiness in his adopted 
country, than would have awaited him on a 
throne, even in the voluptuous and enjoyable 
climate of “ Naples the beautiful.” 


Voyage dans la Régence d’ Alger ( Travels in 
the Regency of Algiers.) 
(Third Notice.} > 
M. Rozet gives asomewhat doubtful account 
of the origin of the Arab tribes inhabiting 
the Regency of Algiers; indeed, his specu- 
lations on points of remote history are gene- 
rally crude and unsatisfactory. 

The Arabs have been a much more power- 
ful people than is generally supposed ; and 
perhaps no nation has more extensively pro- 
pagated its peculiar customs and its religion 
by means of colonization. In east, and west, 


and north Africa—almost throughout those | 


vast regions, still so little known to Euro- 
peans—and even in the islands of the Mo- 
zambique channel, and at Madagascar, are 
to be found Arabs, and with them Islamism ; 
not, indeed, pure Islamism, but mixed more 
or less with the barbarous, and often cruel, 
rites and superstitions of the conquered ab- 
origines. In most of these countries the 
Arabs seem to have gradually declined from 


their former state of civilization to the lowest | 


degree of ignorance and brutality ; but they 
have preserved the distinctness of their race 
as well as of their religion ; though the latter 
has become more corrupted in proportion to 
the distance from the far-famed birthplace 
of its founder. 

The manners and customs of the Arabs of 
Algiers do not, according to M. Rozet’s ac- 
count, differ in any essential particulars from 
those of the Arabs of Egypt and of Arabia, 
which have been often described ; we shall, 
therefore, pass hastily over this part of his 
work, 

The Arabs inhabiting the Regency of Algiers 
(he says) may be divided into two great classes: 
those cultivating the soil, and who occupy houses 


and cottages; and the Nomadic or Bedouin | 


Arabs, who dwell in tents, and are not attached 
to any particular part of the country. Both 
belong to the same race, and speak the same 
language, though their manner of living is very 
different. 

The Arabs are generally tall and well formed, 
their bodies fleshy, without being either fat 
or thin. Their hair is black, their foreheads 
high, their eyes quick and piercing, their 
mouth and nose well made, their face oval, and 
their features rather long. Their skin is brown, 


sometimes olive ; but I have seen many as black | 


as negroes, without, however, losing any of the 
other characteristics of their race. * * * The 
Arabs are proud and valiant; they cut off the 


heads of their vanquished enemies, but seldom | 


add torture, like the Moors and the Berbers. 
* Zs * a 


The tents of the Bedouins are formed of a | 


black and white stuff made of cotton and camel’s 


of about twelve feet long, and six or eight wide. 
This serves for a whole family, often consisting 


of a man, three or four women, and five or six | 


children, who sleep in it pell-mell upon mats, 
with the weaving loom almost always set up in 
the middle. The wandering tribes live under 
the rule of a Schiek, and encamp in regular 
order, their tents forming a circle ; and the in- 
termediate space being allotted to their cattle. | 
One tent in each tribe serves as a mosque. | 
These tents are pitched so as to admit a free | 














circulation of air, which renders them very cool 
in summer. When we were encamped in the 
peninsula of Sydi-Efroudj, we had covered the 
bottom of our tents with earth all round; the 
consequence was, that during the heat of the day 
it was impossible to remain within them. In 
summer, the Bedouins sleep either within their 
tents, or in the open air around them; and the 
flocks and herds also remain outside: but in 
winter, the cows and sheep are shut up in the 
tents with the owners, whom they help to keep 
warm. There are some tents formed of several 


pieces of stuff joined together, and which are 
able to shelter vast numbers of sheep and cattle. 
. 


The Moslems of Barbary believe, as I have 
been informed, that those who are buried by 
Christians will not be admitted into paradise; 
and it is for this reason that they are always 
so anxious to get back the bodies of their slain. 
The following anecdote certainly proves the 
existence of some religious feeling of the kind. 

An Arab Schiek, completely armed, and 
mounted upon a beautiful horse, appeared one 
day before a small fort at Oran, and asked to 
speak to the commanding officer. The latter, 
suspecting some snare, went out attended by a 
corporal and two men. ‘The moment the Arab 
perceived the French officer, he presented his 
piece, and would have shot him, had not the 
corporal on the instant fired, and killed the Arab 
warrior, who was forthwith buried in the fort. 
The same evening some of his friends, although 
aware of his treachery, came to the fort, and 
entreated that his body might be given to them; 
but the officer refused, and they were forced to 
retire. Next day, a young negro woman, bare- 
footed, with dishevelled hair, and weeping bitter- 
ly, obtained admittance to Colonel Lefol, and 
implored that her master’s body might be re- 
stored to her. When the interpreter informed 
her that her request could not be complied with, 
she fell on her knees, and kissed the feet of all 
present; but finding her tears and supplications 
of no avail, she rolled herself frantically upon 
the ground, uttering the most distressing cries, 
and the soldiers were obliged to carry her away 
by force. 

The predatory and thieving habits of the Be- 
douins render them formidable in the deserts of 
Asia and Africa; those of the Regency of Algiers 


| have no persons to rob except the Jews and their 


own countrymen; but these they do not spare. 
One thing, however, surprised me at Algiers: 
there are a great number of shops so badly 
looked after in that city, that any passer-by 
might steal from them without being perceived ; 


| yet such robberies are very rare, although the 


streets are crowded with Bedouins from morning 
till night. 

The Jews in the Regency of Algiers bear 
great resemblance, in manners and customs, 
to those descendants of the tribes of Israel 
found in other countries, where Islamism is 
the prevailing religion: they seem every 
where a degraded and despised race ; but at 
Algiers they enjoyed great immunities, prior 
to the invasion of the Regency by the Turks. 
They attribute the settlement of their an- 


: : Re - | cestors i 2 y toa miracle, the ac- 
hair. The piece, which is very large, is fastened | cestors in the country toa miracle, 


to stakes driven into the ground, and forms a | 
tent in the shape of a prism, covering a space | 


count of which we shall here translate :— 


When the Moors possessed Spain, they al- 
lowed the Jews to settle among them, and 
carry on trade. The children of Israel, as in 
Egypt, increased and multiplied, and in a 
short time became very numerous. They had 
their magistrates, and their temples, and the 
free exercise of their religion. When the 
Christians drove the Moors from Spain, they 
allowed the Jews to remain in that country, and 
pursue the same avocations as before, on 
condition, however, that they conformed to the 
laws of the new government, under which they 
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considerably increased the riches they had ac- 
quired under the domination of the Moslems. 
The Christians at length became jealous of 
them; and in 1390, the Chief Rabbi of Seville, 
named Simon-Ben-Smia, a man of great talents, 
and possessing immense wealth, was arrested 
and thrown into prison, by order of the King of 
Spain, together with sixty chiefs of Jewish 


families, and many Moors still remaining in | 


that city. Immediately after this, the Spaniards 
committed all sorts of excesses against the Jews, 
whom they plundered without mercy. Soon 
after the incarceration of the Rabbi, the king 
ordered that he and his fellow-captives should 
be put to death. On the day before that fixed 


for the execution, and when those confined with | 


the Rabbi were giving way to despair and la- 
mentations, Simon took a bit of charcoal, and 
drew a ship upon the prison wall: then turning 
towards the other prisoners: 

“* Let every one here present,” said he, “ who 
believes in Almighty God, and who wishes in- 
stantly to quit these walls, place his finger with 
me upon this ship.” 

All instantly did as Simon directed them, and 
immediately the drawing became a real ship, 
which began to move of itself; the captives got 
on board, the wall opened, the ship proceeded 
through the streets of Seville without injuring 
one of its astonished inhabitants, and went 
straight to the sea. It is not stated whether 
Simon then took the helin, and those with him 
served as seamen; but the vessel soon after 
anchored in the roads of Algiers—~a city then 
inhabited by Moors and Arabs. 


The crew of this miraculous vessel having 
stated how they had reached the African 
coast, were, by the advice of Sydi-Ben- 
Youcef, a holy Algerine Marabout, allowed 
to settle at Algiers. M. Rozet thus con- 
tinues :— 


The Rabbi then acquainted the magistrates 
of Algiers with the persecutions which the Jews 
were suffering from the Christians of Spain, 
and begged that all of his countrymen, who 
should arrive, might be favourably received. 
This was granted; but, as Simon foresaw that 
the children of Israel would soon become nu- 
merous in the Regency, he demanded a written 
treaty, in which the rights of the Jews, as well 
as their obligations towards the inhabitants and 
government, should be distinctly specified. This 
was complied with : the Jews obtained a separate 
burial ground, the free exercise of their religion, 
and the right of building as many temples as 
they wanted; they obtained, moreover, one- 
third of all trades and callings exercised at 
Algiers, and leave to make wine and spirits. 
This treaty was written upon parchment; and 
the Rabbis of Algiers possess it to this very 
day ; but so soon as the Turks became masters 
of the country, the treaty fell into disuse. 

Simon lived long enough to form a com- 
munity of Jews in the regency, and to give 
an asylum to a great number of miserable 
people who had escaped from the cruelty of the 
Spaniards. After his death, he was buried in 
the cemetery of the Jews, now in ruins. * * * 
The tomb of the celebrated rabbi is still to be 
seen: and every Jewish corpse is placed upon 
it previously to interment. 

Such is the manner in which the Jews of 
Algiers state that they came into the country. 
I laughed at the story with one of them, a man 
of great information, who speaks several lan- 
guages, and particularly French, remarkably 
well—but he gravely answered, “ It is an article 
of our faith” * * * 

The trade of broker is the only one now ex- 
ercised by the Jews, throughout the Barbary 
States. The upper classes transact business 
with the European merchants, those of the 
middle and lower classes act as agents to the 











Arabs and Berbers, in their dealings either 
with the Turks, Moors, or Europeans. At 
Algiers an Arab would not sell a couple of 
fowls without the aid of a Jew, who has always 
a per centage for his trouble. This custom leads 
to great abuses, and it raises the price of every 
commodity brought to the city. * * * As soon 
as a Bedouin arrives at one of the city gates, he 
is beset by a swarm of these brokers, each offer- 
ing his services. The Arab continues his road 
without saying a word, fully persuaded that he 
shall not want a broker. If he is driving an 
ox or a cow to market, the Jews seize the 
animal: one takes hold of the tail, others of the 
horns and ears, and each pretending a priority 
of right, a battle often occurs. Meantime, the 
imperturbable Bedouin looks on without emo- 
tion, takes no notice of what is going on, and 
in no way interferes until his cow, or whatever 
he has, is sold; he then punctually pays the 
commission to the individual who has brought 
him the purchaser. Both the Arabs and the 
Berbers are extremely faithful in this particu- 
lar: they never cheat a Jew of his commission. 
The following is an instance of this. As I 
was one day passing through the street called 
Bab-el-Ouad, I saw an Arab carrying a live 
leveret. Having asked him the price of the 
animal: ‘‘ Two boudjou-rabias,” replied a Jew 
near him. ‘ What have you to do with it?” 
said I to the officious Jew, “Go about your 
business, or I will have you apprehended.” 
The Hebrew, somewhat abashed, drew back 
a few paces. I then took the leveret, and gave 
the Arab two boudjou-rabias. Perceiving that 
he immediately advanced towards the Jew, I 
approached them, and the Jew ran off. I then 
told the Arab that he owed the Jew nothing, 
and might put the money into his purse; he 
looked at me without making any reply ; but on 
turning my head, after I had left him, I saw 
him go to the Jew, who was waiting for him 
about forty paces further on, and pay the com- 
mission. * ® 

On the Turks acquiring the sovereignty of 
Algiers, the Jews lost most of the advantages 
which they had obtained through Simon the 
rabbi. * * * The military despotism which, in 
course of time, oppressed both Mahometans and 
Jews, became excessively severe with regard to 
the latter. Often when the Janissaries met them 
in the streets they would beat and otherwise 
ill-treat them, without their daring to offer the 
least resistance; and their only resource was to 
run away, if they could. If any among them 
dared to complain, the cadi would ask the offend- 
ing Turk why he had struck the Jew. 

“ Because he spoke ill of our holy religion,” 
the Turk would reply. 

This sealed the poor Jew’s doom ; he was im- 
mediately put to death, and his property confis- 
cated to the state. 

Under such circumstances, however, it was 
necessary to produce two Moslems as witnesses 
that the Jew had spoken against their religion ; 
but this was always easy, and ten might always 
be found as readily as two. 

When a Jew went to a fountain, he was 
obliged to wait till every Mussulman had left 
it, even those who arrived after him, before he 
dared to take a drop of water. * * * He who 
passed before a mosque when the door was 
open, was often butchered by the populace if he 
chanced to turn his head towards the sacred 
building. The Jews were excluded from all 
public places frequented by the Mahometans, 
with the exception of the bazaars, from which 
even they were at times driven away. Whena 
Jew meta Turk in the street, he was obliged 
to salute him, by bowing his head almost to the 
ground; if he failed, the ferocious Janissary 
would ,beat him, and often cut him with his 
yatagan. The Janissaries would enter the 
houses of the Israelites, as in fact they did 





those of the Moors and Arabs residing out of 
the city, eat, drink, flirt with the women, and 
carry off everything they took a fancy to, with- 
out the master of the house daring to offer an 
objection ; and this latter might think himself 
very fortunate when he did not get a blow 
or two from a yatagan. <A Jew accused of an 
understanding with the enemies of the Algerine 
—— or of having committed the slightest 
ault against the state, was burned alive, unless 
he was able to pay an enormous ransom. * * * 

Though thus despised and degraded, the Jews 
of Algiers were nevertheless permitted to em- 
brace Islamism, but only after having become 
Christians ; because the Mahometans esteem the 
Christians much more than the Jews, and they 
would not allow the latter to rise all at once 
from so base a condition, to the sublime honour 
of becoming followers of the prophet. 

Of the Turks and Koulouglis we shall here 
say but little. It is well known how thé 
former obtained possession of Algiers; and 
M. Rozet promises, in his last volume, a par- 
ticular account of the immense prerogatives 
they enjoyed under the government of the 
Deys. Of the Koulouglis, he informs us, 
that the descendants ef those Turks who had 
intermarried with Christian slaves, were 
themselves considered ‘Turks, but the off- 
spring of such Turks as had allied themselves 
with Moorish women, formed a separate 
class, under the name of Koulouglis. These 
are generally a well-formed handsome race, 
possessing most of the vices of the Moors, 
but displaying much more refinement and 
cleanliness. With the Moorish features, they 
have whiter skins, and are more comely. 
They lead a life of ease and indolence, being 
generally rich, from the inheritance of their 
fathers; an inheritance accruing from the 
profits of piracy. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. Vol. IV. 
Edinburgh : Cadell. 


Tre biographer of Sir Walter Scott may find 
much important matter in the present vo- 
lume; it contains some of his earliest at- 
tempts in poetry; in ‘ Glenfinlas’ he first 
laid his hand on the Scottish lyre, and waked 
a truly national note—in short, we are let 
into the secrets of his early compositions, 
and see the frnit forming out of the flower. 
In an Introduction to the Imitations of the 
Ancient Ballad, he speaks of himself and of 
his speculations with such a mixture of deli- 
cacy and openness as few could indulge in 
without vanity, yet he is never vain, nor 
does he withhold praise from others ; in fact, 
he may be charged with being too lavish of 
encomiums. ‘The chief charm of the essay 
abides with the communications which he 
makes regarding himself; it is a recent pro- 
duction, and brings down his opinions and 
notices to April 1830. ‘Though a reprint, it 
is but little known, and, indeed, to many 
readers, cannot be otherwise than new. 
“ Hardyknute,” he says, in a note on Ram- 
say’s songs, “‘ was the first poem I ever learnt 
—the last that I shall forget ;” but, perhaps, 
no ballad was unknown to him : his mind was 
stored, not only with batches of unmutilated 
song, but with quantities of scraps and 
crumbs; nor could he tell a story or relate 
an incident without illustrating it from legen- 
dary verse. The wonder is not, therefore, 
that he is generally right, but that he is ever 
wrong ; and yet we suspect he errs when he 


makes the ‘ Childe of Elle’ to be the compo- 
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sition of Dr. Perey; it was, if we remember 
rightly, one of the tales contained in the far- 
famed ballad book which Percy so often 
mentions, and Ritson calls imaginary, and 
was eked out here and there, and touched 
up in sundry places in the spirit of the old 
bard; Wordsworth, we suspect, led his more 
accurate brother into the error—for it is one. 
« The ballad called Glenfinlas, was, I think, 
(he says,) the first original poem which I ven- | 
tured to compose. As it is supposed to be a 
translation from the Gaelic, I considered 
myself as liberated from imitating the anti- 
quated language and rude rhythm of the 
minstrel ballad. In one point the incidents 
of the poem were irreconcilable with the 
costume of the times in which they were 
laid. The ancient Highland chieftains, when | 
they had a mind to ‘hunt the dun deer 
down,’ did not retreat into solitary bothies, 
or trust the success of the chace to their own | 
unassisted exertions without a single gillie to 
help them; they assembled their clan, and 
all partook of the sport, forming a ring or 
inclosure called the ‘Tinchell, and driving 
the prey towards the most distinguished per- 
sons of the hunt. This course would not have 
suited me, as Ronald and Moy were cooped 
up in their solitary wigwam, like two moor- 
fow] shooters of the present dav.” The whole 
of this ballad is highly poetical—the visions 
of the seer are happily pictured. 

The bark thou sawest yon summer morn 

So gaily part from Obans bay, 
a beheld her dash’d and torn, 
‘ar on the rocky Colonsay. 
Thy Fergus, too—thy sister’s son, 
Thou sawest with pride the gallant’s power, 


As marching ’gainst the lord of Doune, 
He left the skirts of huge Benmore. 


Thou only sawest their tartans wave, 
As down Benvoirloch’s side they wound, 
Heard’st but the pibroch answering brave 
To many a target clanking round. 


I heard the groans, I marked the tears, 
I saw the wound his bosom bore, 
When on the serried Saxon spears 
He poured his clan’s resistless roar. 





In these four verses we have the poet of | 
‘Marmion’ in all his martial vigour and | 
vividness—nor is he less to our liking when 
the subject is softer: few readers can avoid 
shuddering when Moy discovers the pre- 
tended daughter of Glengyle to be a female 
demon come 

To wile the wanderer to her wanton lair, 
and then tear him to pieces :— 


Wild stared the minstrel’s eyes of flame, 
And high his sable locks arose, 
And quick his colour went and came, 
As rage and fear alternate rose. 
He muttered thrice St. Oran’s rhyme, 
And thrice St. Fillan’s powerful prayer, 
Then turned him to the castern clime, 
And sternly shook his coal-black hair. 
And bending o’er his harp, he flung 
His wildest witch-notes on the wind; 
And loud and high and strange they rung, 
As many a magic change they find. 

“The scenery of this, the author’s first 
serious attempt in poetry,” says the editor, 
re-appears in the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ in 
‘Waverley,’ and in ‘ Rob Roy.’ The music 
attached to the ballad comes from Abbots- 
ford, and is very beautiful. 

“Of the‘ Eve of St. John,’ Sir Walter says, 
“the incidents are entirely imaginary, but the 
scene was that of my early childhood. Some 
idle person, during the proprietor’s absence, 
had torn the iron-grated door of Smallholme 
Tower from its hinges, and thrown it down 








the rock. I was a suitor to my friend and | 
kinsman Mr. Scott, of Harden, that the mis- | 
chief might be repaired. This was readily 
promised, on condition that I should make a 
ballad, of which the scene should lie at Small- 
holme Tower. The ballad was approved of, 
as well as its companion, ‘ Glenfinlas,’ and 
thus I was set up for a poet, like a pedlar who 
has got two ballads to begin the world with.” 
On this ballad, Monk Lewis asks, “ Why, in | 
verse sixth, is the Baron’s helmet hacked 
and hewed if (as we are given to understand) 
he had assassinated his enemy?” He might 
likewise have observed that it is rather a 
singular circumstance in the criminal in- 
trigue carried on by the shameless lady, that 
she met her lover on the lonely beacon hill, 
stopped some time in his company, inveigled 
him into a fresh assignation, and parted 


| without discovering that he was a Spirit. 


The ‘Gray Brother’ is another of these 
exquisite compositions ; the sterner parts are 
relieved by touches gentle and tender ; it is 
a versified tradition related by John Clerk, 
of Eldin, author of the ‘Essay on Naval 
Tactics.’ The poet relates, in a very pleasing 
mood, how he submitted his three ballads to 
critical friends and friendly critics. ‘ Ge- 
neral applause,” he observes, ‘ was in almost 
every case freely tendered, but the abate- 


| ments in the way of proposed alterations and | 


corrections were cruelly puzzling. It was in 


vain the young author listened with becoming | 


modesty, and, with a natural wish to please, 


cut and carved, tinkered and coopered, upon 
his unfortunate ballads; it was in vain that | 


he placed, displaced, replaced, and misplaced ; 
every one of his advisers was displeased with 
the concessions made to his co-assessors, and 
the author was blamed by some one in almost 
every case for having made two holes in at- 
tempting to patch up one.” One of the 
severest of those censors was Monk Lewis; 
he first addressed him to the reformation of 
the rhyme; Scott, forming himself on the 
old ballad, adopted all its laxity of metre ; 


if the lines rhymed to the ear he never | 
| thought of the eye, while his southern critic 


shared in the fastidiousness of Spenser, and 
required corresponding rhymes to the very 
letter. ‘The letters of the critic on this 
subject are printed here, and refute the as- 
sertion hazarded by Byron, as reported by | 
Medwin, that several of Scott’s ballads were | 
almost wholly By Lewis. There is no doubt 
that his suggestions rendered the rhyme less 
barbarous. Shower and Roar— Bar and 
Stair—Within and Strain—Hear and Air— 
Choir and Lore—and many more of a simi- 
lar sort, he condemns as bad rhymes: bad 
rhyme, he says, in short, is no rhyme at all. 
We aivise all young poets, all lovers of 
poetry, and all critics, to read Lewis’s letters; 
he was, in those days, an arbiter in song, 
and Sir Walter informed us that the proudest 
of all his youthful days was that on which 
Monk Lewis invited him to dinner. 





To us this is the most interesting of the 
four volumes; the Castle of Caerlaverock is 
a splendid baronial ruin on the Firth of Sol- 
way, once the residence of the all but princely 
family of Maxwell, and Hermitage Castle is | 
a worthy companion—both are beautiful ; 
but the real attractions of the volume reside 
in the Introduction. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS 


THE BLESSINGS OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Ir you think aman to be a devil, and want to 
make him an angel, sit down to write a Bio- 
graphy of him: not a libel, not an eulogium, not 
a caricature, but a good downright Biography, 
so as to make what Mr. Cobbett would call a 
nice little book. Yet if you be disposed to make 
a big book instead of a little one, you may—and 
perhaps the bigger the better. There is scarcely 
room in the compass of a few sheets to make 
any great things of any man; true indeed, you 
may say in the few lines of an epitaph, that 
he was possessed of all the virtues under the 
sun; but that is nothing; any one may have as 
much for fifty shillings from an honest stone- 
mason. Moreover, when it is done, it is 
soon forgotten, and never believed: the writer 


| does not believe it, the stone-mason does not 
| believe it, and the gentle reader does not be- 


lieve it—no, nor the tear-dropping passenger, 
nor the mourning survivors, though they may 
be so proud of their mourning as to exhibit it 
twice every Sunday at church, and six days 
every week at the theatre. But to make a man 
really a saint or an angel, or something of that 
kind, you must write his Biography in two vo- 
lumes quarto: quartos unhappily are now going 
out of fashion, so perhaps we must, instead of 


| two volumes quarto, say three volumes octavo. 


Well, but must not the size of the Biography 
depend very much on the nature of the life that 
is written about, and on the number of its inci- 
dents? Oh dear no! don’t you see that the size 
of a book depends upon the writer, or perhaps 
on the bookseller? Suppose the great publish- 
er, Mr. , Were to say to you, ‘‘ Write me a 
Life of Mr. Smith, late sceneshifter at the Co- 
bourg Theatre, in three volumes octavo, and I 
will pay you so much per sheet ;” could you not 
doit? Certainly—I think | could. 

Ah, very good; but now you have not the 
slightest idea what a prodigy of a man this Mr. 


| Smith would be by the time that you got to the 
| end of the third volume. I will let you into the 


secret. Justat this moment perhaps, and except 


| with reference to the sum to be paid for the 


work, you have nogreat notion of this Mr. Smith: 
you know nothing about him, and you think 
that he was a person of very little consequence ; 
and that his profession was not one of the most 
dignified or momentous inthe world. Very true, 
but you will soon get over these obstacles— 
you will soon know something of him by your 


inquiries among his friends, kinsfolk, or pot- 
| 1 fo] 


companions; and the very idea of being paid for 
writing his Life, especially if you hope to geta 
little fame us well as cash, will at all events put 
you into good humour with the man. Your 
very first, or a very early, impression will be, 
Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honour lies. 
This couplet settles the question of impor- 
tance at once, and forthwith Mr. Smith, late 
scene-shifter at the Cobourg Theatre, becomes, 
in the sight of his candid and impartial biogra- 


| pher, and of course in the eyes of all honest and 


unprejudiced readers, a man of as much true 
and real importance as George Washington or 
Lorenzo de’ Medici—and of course, if Mr. Smith 
be a man of consequence, his biographer must 
be a man of consequence too—provided said Mr. 
Smith has acted well his part, on which, it ap- 
pears, all his honour depends, and therefore it 
necessarily becomes the biographer’s duty to find 
or make that out. Asan honestand careful bio- 
grapher you must ascertain when, where, of and 
by whom Mr. Smith was born, and you must 
ascertain who were the fathers and mothers of 
Mr. Smith’s father and mother, and then again 
you must ascertain who were the fathers and 
mothers of Mr. Smith’s father’s and mother’s 
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fathers and mothers—and so on, up to that 
period when people came into the world with- 
out fathers and mothers. In the course of this 
inquiry you will have to examine a great many 
parish registers, and to hold colloquy with a 
great many parish clerks, churchwardens, grave- 
diggers, sextons, curates, rectors, overseers, 


sidesmen, beadles, &c. &c.—and you will tell them | 
all, that you are engaged on a Biography of Mr. 


Smith, late scene-shifter at the Cobourg Theatre ; 
and they will talk to you of the said Mr. Smith, 
and of his ancestors, till your head will be quite 


full of Mr. Smith—you will be thinking of him | 


all day and dreaming of him all night —his 


image, if you know what he was like, will be with | 
you in all your walks, and he will go down your | 


throat with every mouthful that you eat and 


every glass that you drink—your whole system | 


will be completely Smithified. 


And when | 


you see what a prodigious number of ancestors | 
were necessary to bring this Mr. Smith into the | 


world, you cannot fail to regard him as a person 
of some consequence. Very well ;—but now you 


are only at the beginning of your work, and yet | 
you are full of Mr. Smith; your self-love is con- | 


nected with the thought, and as you proceed in 


your preliminary investigations, and as your | 
MS. begins to assume a readable, or, to speak | 


more modestly, a printable form, your identi- 


fication with your subject becomes stronger and | 


stronger, and you confound your idea of yourself 
with your idea of Mr. Smith, till you scarcely 
know which is which. Moreover, at the com- 
mencement of your history you are tracing the 
various schools, if any, at which your subject 
received his education; and at this period you 
cannot call him Mister and don’t like to call 
him Master, so you give him the name of 
** young Smith”; now there is something very 
endearing in the word young, especially when 
applied to the name of Smith, especially when 
forming part of a Biography to be extended to 
three volumes, especially when you are to be 
paid so much a sheet for your work when it is 
finished. 


You trace then with great affection the steps 
of young Smith when he went to school. 


or nothing; if he did nothing he was a genius— 
he was engaged in the sublimities of thought, 
while other boys were stupidly and common- 
placeishly learning to read and write and cast 
accounts; but if, contrary to the usual habit of 
genius, young Smith did learn his lessons, you 
will of course ascertain that he learned them with 
peculiar facility or astonishing profundity. By 


You | 
find out that when at school he did something | sages i 
© | shall look upon his like again.”—Perhaps we 


means of that diligent research with which ali | 
biographers should hunt after every relic or me- | 


mento of the departed, you will be able perhaps 


to finda specimen of his proficiency in penman- | 


ship, with a fac-simile of which you will adorn 


the first volume of your work; and you will | 


feel yourself a person of some importance when 
you are hurrying the engraver to make haste, 
and you will be delineating to your mind’s eye 
the probable appearance of the book, with its 


fac-simile frontispiece, as it shall stand in the | 


bookseller’s window. As young Smith was hu- 
man, of course he had his faults—there can be no 


such thing as denying it ;—now here is the diffi- 


cult and delicate task of a biographer; the ma- 
nagement of your hero's faults and infirmities 
is the very hinge on which all the interest of 
biography turns. 
haps: but you can candidly and boldly confess 
them, and can make a much better apology for 
them than could the hero himself. The candour 
of confession takes off half the fault, and the 
ingenuity of excuse removes the other half. If 
young Smith was a troublesome, quarrelsome, 
mischievous boy, you will see indications of a 
high spirit anda certain sublime sort of prompt- 
ness and decision of manner so exceedingly im- 
portant to a scene-shifter ;—for without prompt- 


You cannot deny them, per- | 


ness and decision in shifting the scenes, we might 
see a drawing-room blended with a robber’s cave, 
or Charing Cross cheek by jowl with the grand 
Seignor’s seraglio. If, on the other hand, young 
Smith was a sly, skulking, demure young 
scoundrel, and a bit of a coward to boot, you can 
make a pretty declamation on the meekness and 
gentleness of his manners, and can talk of his 
reluctance to give offence—of his early tendency 


to philosophical seclusion, which in all probabi- | 


lity suggested to him the retired and concealed 
oftice of scene-shifter, in preference to any more 
public situation on the boards, for which, no 
doubt, he was highly qualified save by his exces- 


sive modesty. To deny a fault which is obvious, | 


is very bad policy; but to convert that fault into 
a virtue, is the very province and propriety of 
biography. Biography, indeed, has a morality 
altogether and peculiarly its own. 


compassion, with something of complacence and 
approbation,—and the vices of a hero of biogra- 
phy are preferable to the virtues of any of his 
antagonists or opponents. In fact, a biographer 
cannot imagine an individual more wise and 
good than the subject of his pen. Then again, 
your hero most likely met with many troubles 
and reverses in the course of his life: with all 
these troubles you must sympathize, and you 
must do what you can to make the most of them; 
and, by making the most of his troubles, and the 
least of his vices, you very easily demonstrate 
that he did not deserve what he suffered ; and no- 
thing can be a more pitiable case than unmerited 
suffering. Only think, then, what an affection 
you must necessarily have for this Mr. Smith, 
after having gone through three volumes with 
all possible diligence, exhibiting all his virtues, 
softening his vices, exaggerating his sufferings, 
and magnifying his importance! You will be- 
gin to think that he is quite an historical per- 
sonage, and that he was the master spirit of the 
age. You will imagine that the gap which his 
loss has made in society can never be filled 
again, or at least not for many years to come. 
You will rejoice that it was your privilege to 
be a coeval with Mr. Smith; and you will say, 
“ He was a man, take him for all in all, we ne’er 


shall not. So much for Biography. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

THERE are few announcements in literature 
worth recording. One, however, cannot fail to 
give general satisfaction. Mrs. Hemans is pre- 
paring a work to be called, ‘Studies of the 
German Poets,’ to consist of translated Scenes 
and Lyrics from Goethe, Schiller, Tieck, and 
Oehlenschliiger, with remarks on their several 
characteristics. 

So far back as February twelvemonth, we 
gave a pretty full account of the munificent in- 
tentions of the Prebendaries of Durham, in the 
proposed establishment of a University in that 
city. Weare now happy to announce, that all 
things are maturing, and that the University 
will open in October next. Originally, it was 
believed, that application must be made to go- 
vernment for a charter to enable them to confer 
degrees: it is, however, the opinion of those 
learned in such matters, that their recognition 
by law, as a University, does of itself bestow that 
power; and therefore, degrees will be conferred 
as at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Magazines of this month are scarcely so 
sprightly and dashing as we have seen them, 
though they abound with wholesome discussions 
and intelligence agreeably written. Mr. Bulwer, 
in a brief address, has bid farewell to the New 
Monthly Magazine: the pressure of public busi- 
ness, he says, has of late so greatly increased, 
as to oblige him to confine his views to his more 


It regards | 
the transgressions of its hero with more than | 





immediate duties: we are sorry for his going: 
he did not use his power to the injury of rising 
fame or established genius; and he contributed 
greatly to the diffusion of liberal opinions both 
in literature and politics. In the present num. 
ber, he prints a part of his tragedy of ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ and some of the scenes are so bold and 
so happy, that we almost wish he had refrained 
from humbling it into prose. We have not 
heard the new editor named. 

Blackwood has persuaded Tom Cringle to 
drop his Log: the maritime hero bids us fare- 
well in this number. Wilson has renewed his 
lecture on the Greek Anthology, and is discur- 
sive, eloquent, critical, and learned. Some of 
the translations of Christopher North are parti- 
cularly happy, and he keeps his ground against 
high names. For ourselves, we see more of the 
genius and manner of the old poets in literal 
prose translations, than in the most happy and 
well-weighed imitations—for many of our ver- 
sions are no better. 

Fraser is not brilliant this month: yet, George 
Cruikshank sitting in a pot-house on a barrel 
head, sketching scenes from the life, is a happy 
thing, and ought to sell the number. Crofton 
Croker would do well to translate his Irish 
Minstrelsy into the language and measure of 
our old ballad: Cary managed some of the 
French writers very happily in that way: it 
gives an antique air. 

The Metropolitan has some clever papers: 
but among them, we cannot reckon Clavering’s 
Autobiography : these articles grow tedious, and 
tell us little, and that little is sometimes not true; 
for instance, the writer says Milman the poet 
is a little spruce man. The most amusing part, 
is where the author gives us some insight into 
his ancestry; he is, it appears, sprung, like the 
nobleman in Hogarth’s satiric print, from the 
bowels of William the Conqueror: we believe 
all this, but we care not to hear it so often. 
Peter Simple is our favourite still, in spite of 
the absence of Chucks the boatswain, and the 
death—premature, we aver—of Capt. Kearney; 
his successor Horton, we think, promises well— 
take for example these snatches of dialogue: 

“T recollect a circumstance which occurred, 
which will prove the apathy of his disposition, 
and how unfit he was to command so fine a 
frigate. We had been scudding three days, 
when the weather became much worse. O’Brien, 
who had the middle watch, went down to report 
that ‘ it blew very hard.’ 

«** Very well,’ said the captain, ‘let me know 
if it blows harder.’ 

‘* In about an hour more the gale increased, 
and O’Brien went down again. ‘ It blows much 
harder, Captain Horton.’ 

“* Very well,’ answered Capt. Horton, turn- 
ing in his cot. ‘ You may call me again—when 
it blows harder.’ 

“ About six bells the gale was at its height, 
and the wind roared in its fury. Down went 
O’Brien again. ‘It blows tremendous hard 
now, Captain Horton.’ 

“«« Well, well, if the weather becomes worse— 

“**Tt can’t be worse,’ interrupted O’Brien; 
‘it’s impossible to blow harder.’ 

“«*Indeed! Well, then,’ replied the Captain, 
‘let me know when it lulls.’ 

“In the morning watch a similar circum- 
stance took place. Mr. Phillott went down, and 
said that several of the convoy were out of sight 
astern. ‘ Shall we heave to, Capt. Horton?’ 

“«*O no,’ replied he, ‘ she will be so uneasy. 
Let me know if you lose sight of any more.’ 

‘*In another hour, the first lieutenant re- 
ported, ‘ that there were very few to be seen.’ 

“ € Very well,’ Mr. Phillott,’ replied the Cap- 
tain, turning round to sleep. ‘Let me know 
if you lose any more.’ 

“* Some time elapsed, and the first lieutenant 
reported, ‘ that they were all out of sight.’ 
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«Very well, then,’ said the Captain, ‘call 
me when you see them again.’” 

The Monthly Magazine has an interesting 

per on the Verangians—the Saxon warriors 
who supported, in so many bloody fields, the 
throne of the Czsars of the East. A series of 

pers on historic subjects of this nature, would 
find many readers ; for instance, some informa- 
tion respecting the 12,000 British warriors who 
fought under Gustavus Adolphus, and aided 
him in crushing the Catholic League, would be 
yery acceptable. They are mentioned but once, 
and that with contempt, by Schiller. But this 
inquiry would be more in character in the 
United Service Journal—a work of national and 
historical interest. 

In the Dublin University Magazine, the Battle 
of Waterloo is fought over again—there seems 
little occasion for all this—we won the battle, 
and there is an end on’t. The Epistle from 
London is not without merit. 

There are three provincial Musical Festivals 
to take place this year: Norwich, Worcester, 
and Liverpool. Nearly all the principal talent 
in the musical profession have declined the en- 
gagements offered to them to attend at Norwich: 
we suspect, from this, that there has been an 
unwise economy. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


August 1.—N. A. Vigors, Esq. in the chair. 
—The monthly report of the council stated 
the cash receipts for the month of July to be 
95171. 1ls.; and the number of visitors to the 
garden and museum, 40,280. The secretary 
announced, that the first part of the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Society’ would be ready for delivery 
by the middle of the present month; and hand- 
some, but as yet incomplete, specimens of the 
work were laid upon the table for examination. 
Forty-five candidates were elected Fellows of 
the Society. 





THEATRICALS 


KING’S THEATRE. 

Pasta makes her last appearance this even- 
ing. Mad. de Meric has quitted town, on a 
musical tour in the west of England; and V. 
Galli has gone to the continent, leaving Don- 
zlli, Tamburini, and Madame Castelli, to do 
the state what service they can, until Saturday 
next, when the Opera will close for the season. 

‘Cenerentola’ has been twice given, with Ma- 
libran, Tamburini, Zuchelli, and Donzelli, in 
the four principal characters. The houses have 
not been so full as they ought, considering the 
attractions, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Buckstone was successful again on Thurs- 
day night at this theatre. The new production 
of this industrious B. is a two-act farce, light 
and lively as the prevailing weather, with a dash 
of sharpness here and there, like an occasional 
easterly wind, but much more agreeable. It is 
called, ‘ Nicholas Flam, Attorney-at-Law;’ and 
exhibits Mr. Farren as an attorney in sharp 
Practice, doing the best he can for his clients 
and himself, or rather himself and his clients, 
and supplying any deficiencies in evidence from 
his own fertile invention. Mr. Farren acted the 
part in a manner at once easy, natural, and 
effective. Nobody could have done it better; 
and it may be doubted if anybody else could 
have done it so well. The other parts are small 
ones, but neatly sketched by the author, and 
well filled in by Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Brindal, 
Mrs. W. Clifford, and Mr. Strickland. The 

ess and bearing of the lady, as an antiquated 





spinster doing young, were excellent. Mr. 
Strickland was also extremely well dressed; and 
afforded.another illustration of our position, that 
a highly comic appearance, on the stage, may 
be arrived at without violating common sense 
and everyday experience. The farce was well 
received, and much applauded. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Chichester Philosophical Society closed the 
summer session with a lecture on Geology, by 
Mr. Barton, and one on Botany, by Mr. Smith. 
The circumstance is only remarkable, from these 
lectures having been given in the open air, on 
the South Down, on the top of a high hill be- 
tween Chichester and Midhurst; and they were, 
of course, illustrated by direct reference to na- 
ture. The situation commands a magnificent 
view ; the weather was fine; and all who attended 
appeared to be well pleased. 

A new Life Boat.—An experiment was made, 
a few days ago, on the river, of the efficacy of 
the new patent taken out by Messrs. Scheer- 
booms, for converting a common boat into a 
life boat, and it is considered to have been emi- 
nently successful. The bucyancy is given to 
the boat by means of wooden boxes, placed be- 
neath the seats and along the inside of the ves- 
sel, and filled with a substance impervious to 
wet, and three times more buoyant than cork. 
The boat, so prepared, was upset half-a-dozen 
times, and righted by the crew, who had buoy- 
ant jackets on, without the least difficulty. 

The Phantasmascope.—This is a new and ex- 
ceedingly ingenious toy, designed by Professor 


Plateau, of Brussels, and first introduced to | 


England at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Cambridge. It consists of a series of 
cards, which being revolved before a looking 
glass, reflect the figures of animals in motion, 
with such truth as to excite not merely astonish- 
ment but admiration. It is published by Messrs. 
Ackermann. 

The Schoolmaster Abread.—The peculiar and 
felicitous style of Mr. W. M‘Mahon may be, 
with some prospect of advantage, laid before 
the public, as a model for the imitation of Ad- 
vertisers. We copy verbatim from a very neatly 
printed shop-bill : 

“William M‘Mahon, of Pallas-grean, has 
arrived from Dublin with a large supply of 
things which he never had before and which 
he intends to make mention of:—a few fine 
cloths of different shades and colours, Slik rib- 
bons of every description, also the greatest 
bargains of Laces 50 pieces of cord Cheaper than 
ever was seen in the country. Although Castor 
oil is on the rise, he will sell it at 3} an ounce. 
&e. 

“ William M‘Mahon forfeits himself that the 
blind and innocent will get as much justice as 
if they had twenty eyes. No reduction on 
Stuffs, Cottons, Tatlatys, or checks but rather 
on the rise. 

‘“4N.B.—No credit given.—No second price. 
Neither will he open his doors when shut, un- 
til next morning. 

“ Pallis-green, July 4th, 1833.” 
Tipperary Free Press. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
Against the Proud. 
The Sun we deem our God and guide— 
But if the Sun was fill’d with pride, 
I'd rather dwell in endless night — 
Than from the proud derive my light. 


Dangerous Vices. 

Wanton women, gaming, 
Wine, luxurious feeding, 

Soon the soul are taming, 


Quick to hell are leading. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
‘Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 
W.Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Thur. 25 49 30.10 
Frid. 5 Stat. 
Sat. 27| 84 61 30.15 
Sun. j 58 Stat. 
Mon. 2° 58 30.18 
Tues. 53 30.28 Ditto. 
Wea. 30.28 Cloudy. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Cumulostratus, Cir- 
rostratus in all its varieties. 

Mean temperature of the week, 69.5°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 41°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30.19. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 1h. 8 min. No night. 


Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


Olympia Morata; her Times, Life, and Writings, by 
the Author of ‘ Selwyn.’ 

Mr. Agassiz’s Journey to Switzerland, and Pedestrian 
Tours in that Country. 

Mrs. Bray is preparing a uniform edition of her 
Historical and Legendary R to be published 
in Monthly Volumes. 

The Rev. Charles Tayler is about to publish Quarterly, 
a Series of Narratives on the same subjects as Miss 
Martineau’s Political Works, under the Title of ‘ Social 
Evils and their Remedy.’ The first Number, entitled 
* The Mechanic,’ will appear on the first of September. 

A Quarterly Magazine has been announced, to be 

ublished in Bengal, and edited by Mr. David Lester 
ichardson. 





Just published.—The Khan’s Tale of the Caravan- 
serai, by J. B. Fraser, forming Vol. VII. of the Library 
of Romance, 6s.—Sweet’s British Flower Garden, roy. 
8vo. 5d. 18s.—Meémoires du Marcchal Ney, 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s.—A General View of the United States of America 
(Map), fe. 8vo. 6s.—A Guide to an Irish Gentleman in 
his Search for a Religion, by M. O’Sullivan, l2mo, 
7s. 6d.—Ben Ezra on the Coming of the Messiah, an 
Abridgment of a work translated from the Spanish, 
12mo. 9s.— Chambers’ Lives of Illustrious and Distin- 
guished Scotsmen, Parts lil. and 1V. 8vo. 6s. 6d. each, 
—Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. XV1. (Vol. ILI, 
of Patronage), 5s.—Men and Manners in America, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 21s.—A Paraphrase of the Psalms, exe- 
cuted in blank verse, by IT. Ducarel, Esq. 8vo. $s.— 
Selections from Pascal and Adams, by the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, 5s.—Mrs. Carmichael on Domestic Man- 
ners, &c. of West Indians, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12. Is.— 
Conrad Blessington, a Tale, post 8vo. 7s.—Otto on the 
Violin, 8vo. 3s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
XLV. (Europe during the Middle Ages, in 2 vols. Vol. 
1.) 6s.— Picken’s Traditionary Stories, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2is.—Le Harivel’s Introduction to the French Lan- 
guage, 1s.—Tablets of Futurity, or Apollo’s Oracle, 4s, 
—Album Wreath, 4to. 32s.—Introductions, Notes, &c. 
to the Novels, Tales, and Romances by the Author of 
Waverley, 3 vols. 8vo 24s.—Sarah and her Cousins, 
18mo. 1s. 6d.—Kosteri’s Introduction to the Italian 
Language, sq. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* ENGLAND AND THE EnGttsH.’—A critic, it is ad- 
mitted, is something more than mortal—none of the 
leaven of human error or human passion disturbs his 
equanimity—amidst the hurry and the turmoil of this 
busy world, he alone discourses ever of “‘ sweet phi- 
losophy,” and justly, upon becoming occasions, puts 
himself personally forward, not only as a teacher but an 
example. But the mystery of this is not to be fathomed 
by the uninitiated, nor should the secret be disclosed. 
We have been at times somewhat imprudent in this 
respect, but are resolved to keep our counsel better for 
the future. No more quotations will we make of little 
pithy sentences from the Eton Grammar—no more will 
we admonish or advise—never again will we point out 
the mighty influence of a well-regulated temper; for 
Mr. Bulwer has taken advantage of it, and, in remon- 
strating against the note in our former paper, has done 
so with such perfect good feeling and liberality, as not 
to leave a single grievance to console us for having 
unintentionally done him injustice. Mr. Bulwer frankly 
assures us, that, in the passage quoted, he did not refer 
to the Atheneum. We have, then, greatly to regret 
our hasty conclusions—but it was not merely an indi- 
vidual opinion ; not a single friend to whom the passage 
was shown, even hinted a doubt upon the subject. We 
mention this merely in apology, for Mr. Bulwer’s assur- 
ance is conclusive. Respecting the silver standish, it 
was, it appears, given nearly four yearsago. The story 
was told to us only a few hours before it was written 
down and published, and our informant was certainly 
of opinion, that it was a recent occurrence. The truth 
is, such a subject ought never to have been referred to— 
but, smarting under what we felt to be an unprovoked 
and unjust attack, poor human nature could not with- 
stand the opportunity of annoying a volunteer adversary 
with so piquant, and seemingly so illustrative an anec- 
dote—the critic, with becoming dignity, stood aloof 
from personality in his text, but the mortal peeped out 
in the note. This explapation is due to all parties, 
especially to ourselves. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
RINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. 
HIS ROYAL miGuness TH THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 


Joint-Patron 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF GLOUC ESTER, 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER will Fake place 
at the hey TAVERN, on WepNespay, AUGUST 7, 1833. 
EDWARD LYTTON BULW ER, Esq. M.P. in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P. Basil Montagu, Esq. 
— Dixon, Esq. W. Nicol, Esq. 
Cc. Knight, Esq. A. ‘Salvin, Esq. 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. W. Sherwood, Esq. 
T. Longman, jun. Esq. S. Wells, Esq. 
W. Marchant, Esq. . Wire, Esq. 
Dinner on table at Five o’Clock. 
Tickets, 15s. each, to be bad at the London Tavern; of the 
Stewards ; Committee; Collector; and of 
J.S. HODSON, Secretary. 


oN ~ y sar os 
ALLS of NIAGARA.—Now OPEN, in 
Leicester-square, a magnificent PANORAMA of this sta- 
wontons on nner: A scene, taken by Mr, R, Burford in 1832. 
have no doubt but the re presentation does full justice to 
the pen A as far as painting can do so. Every portion of it is 
marked with evidences of careful execution, and in many in- 
stances the handling has risen to a height of delicacy truly sur- 
prising.”—Times. 
The VIEW of ANTWERP remains Open. 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and ET WE of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
and ADELAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning. 
Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—Sieam Engine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—s pparatus showing a brilliant C ombustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—Exemplification of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Modei of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by pina h, during the process of baking bread, 
8 spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antedilavian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictares by the 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Seulpiure—Self-acting Musical Instrameuts—with numerous 
other interesting objec 
Mr. JOHN MARTIN'S most celebrated Picture of 4 The Fall 
Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 
Enzravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
hichly valua!.le addition to the numerous other objects of Laterest 
and Amusement deposited in this most attractive Gallery. 
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Great Solar and Ocy-Hydrogen Ml 
Animalenie ina Drop of Water me 
exhibiting wut 
World; with 
Appar: ALi > to 
Catais,* 





croscopes, magnifying the 
re than 100,000 times, and 
serous other wonders in the Auimal and Vegetable 
ety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
ther with a Diorama of the ‘Wieckers off 
from the c¢ elebr uted Painting by C. ST ANFIELD, RA 
Admission—To the Gallery, ts,, Catalogues, 1s.—To the Micro- 
2d Diorama, Is., Calaiogues, gratis. 
*,* The P ropr etors, Whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Tnventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 


DUCATION.— Peculiar advantages are 
_4 afforded to Youth studiou sly inclined, at an Establishment 
! about five miles south of the Metropolis, limited to twelve 











situated 
resident Pupils, who are treated in all respects as members of a 
family. 

The scheme of instruction embraces the Classics, the French 
and Italian L anguages, and the Mathematics. he Latin Lan- 
guage especially is more sedulously, and perhaps more success- 
fully r shila than is usual in establishineuts not exclusively 
chissica 

The applic ation of the Pupil is excited by encouragement and 
a spiritof x ation, and not compelled by the appre- 
rading punishments. From the smalluess 
of the number, an attention is also given to individual character, 
which obviates the nee essity of those, undistinguishing regulations 
so oppressive to the elder portion of large est iblishments. 

Active recreation is enc ouraged, and & very opportunity is em- 
braced for distant rambles, and excursions Cunder protection) in 
a very delightful neighbourhood, 

Terms, including washing, single bed, and the use of a well- 
selected library, 42 guineas per annum. Cards of Address at 
Messrs. Harding and Lepard’s, Booksellers, Pall Mall East. 


ma 
XETER-HALL, MARCELLIAN 
FRENCH CLASS ROOM—SECOND SEASON, 

Mir. ANNIBAL MARCEL begs to announce to his Pupils, 
Friends, and the Public, that he has re-opened his Establishment, 
and that the Classes for the Season are arranged as follows .— 
For Ladies, on Mondays and Thursdays, an Elementary Class at 
Eleven o'clock a Conversation ( lass at half-past Twelve ; 
another Conversation Class at Three o’clock ; and, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, a Conversation Class at Eleven o'clock ; ; an Ele- 
mentary Class at half-past Twelve; another Elementary (lass at 
Three o’clock.—For Gentlemen, on Mo ndays and Thursdays, an 
Elementary Class at Seven o’clock ; a Conversation C lass at half 
past Eight, p.m.; on Tuesdoys and Fridays, at Seven o’elock, a 
fonversation Class; an Elementary Class at half-past Eight, pom. 

lies and Gentlemen desirous to learn French, are respect- 
invited to visit the Marcellian French Class Room on the 
5th, 6th, 8th, 9th of August, at the Lesson-hours indicated as 
above, by previously applying for tree Tickets at Exeter Hall,— 
Terms for Tuition, : or 2d. 10s. for the § 
—The Season, come » Aug will end on the 2st 
December.—The First Part of the Marcellian Method is just pab- 
lished, price 5s.; to Mr. Marcel’s Pupils, gratis. 










































STATUE OF SIR JOSEPH BAN 

HE Committee appointed to carry into exe- 

cution the intentions of the Subscribers to this Statue, 
which is now placed in the Hall of the British Museum, he 

prepared an FE. ing thereof, one impression of which 








celivered free of cost to each Subscriber—request that application 
for the same may be nfade to Mr. Tuomas Gooner, No. 15, Mill- 
street, Hanover-square, London, who will forward the same to 
such addresses as shall be sent to him, within one year from the 
date of this advertisement. 
15, Mill- “ee — -square, 
July 22, 








DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 116, is just 
published, price 66. 

Contents :—1. Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Wife of Mantua’: 
State and Prospects of the Drama—2 ot. Head on Steam Na- 
vigation to India—3. French Literature. Recent Novelists—4. 
Recent Travels in Upper India—s. Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics 
of Goethe—6. Recollections of a Chaperon—7. Wright’s Trans- 
lation of the Inferno of Dante—s. Complaints and Proposals re- 
garding Taxation —9. Mr. Rush’s Residence at the Court of 
London—10. Klaproth on Hierogly phical Discovery—11. Character 
of the Austrian Government: Peilico’s Narrative of his Ten 
Years’ lmprisoume nts—12. Beranger’s Last Songs—13. Education 
of the People: Cousin’s Report on German Schools. 

_London : Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Blac Ke 


FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF GEO. CRUIKSHANK. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE. 
The Contents of the AUGUST Number are: 
1. Specimens of Irish Miustrelsy, No, V.—2. Count C eattiastve, 

Flight Last—3. The Last Duel t had a hand in, by Ens » Do- 
noghue—4. Babbage on Machinery and Manufactures ‘oan 
phrases of the 23rd and 46th Psalms—6. Notes on Italian Scenery 
and Manners, No. I1.—7. Literary Gallery, No. XXXIX. Geo, 
Cruikshank, with a full-length Portrait—8. The Hells in London, 
by the ‘Se hoolmaster in Newyate’—9. Celebrated Trials of the 
Nineteenth Century, No. 11.—On National Economy, No. VIII. 
— Laws—il. Hodges? Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal 
. The Encounter of a Squire of the Lord Primate with Harry 

the c hancellor, wherein the latter is signally defeated. 
James Fraser, 215, Regeut-street. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METEOPOLITAS, 


AUGUST 
Edited by CAPTAIN MARR "AT, R.N . 

contains, among others, the following inte coaiee r Articles; 
1. The Bank of E ngland 9. The Story of an Heiress 
2. The Last Essay of Celia }10. Scenes behind the Curtain 
3. Some Passages in the Life of 11. Lover's Soug 

Walter Torrance + Cc hit- ( ha - 
4. My Wedding Day 














































5. Recollections of a Dipl m atist| - The Nourers 0 f Poetry 
6. Summary adian News 15. Reviews of Ne w Works, 
% Clavering’s Autobiography &e. Xe. &e. 


. Popping the Gue stion 
Saunders and Otley, » Publie Library, C onduit- street, 


HE GENTLEMAN'S M: GAZINE, pub- 
lished August 1, contains as ionpovtant ‘aper on the British 
umpire in Ly dia—A contemporary Life of Henry Earl of Arundel, 
K.G, (illustrative of Lodge’s Portraits)—An Appeal ou the 
neglected State of the monumental C hapel at Arundel—An Ac- 
count of Shrewsbury Show—The History of Cricket in En ad; 
&e. Ac. With Views of the new Chapel of St. Janes, at Croyd n, 
and of Cotehele House, Cornwall. Reviews of New Works— 
Obituary ; with Memoirs of Lord King, Sir John Maleolm, 
J. J. Park, Esq. and several other distinguished Characters. 
The Supplement to the last half-year, publis he d at the same 
time, contains a variety of inte resting Art rice 2s. 
.. ublishe d by John u arris, + Pay i's ¢ ‘hure hyard. 





















A PORTRAIT of MRS. ST ANHOPE, , engraved by Dean, from 
a Painting by Chaion; FEMALE iCHERY pee oT 
OSTUMES, by ae i€ ‘AUGUST 


HE COURT MAGA? 
Edited by the HON. MRs. NORTON, 

The Literary Contents include — sammer Se 
Henans—Great Ladies and Little Ladies—No. 
Customs of the County of Middlesex—The 
of Archery, by Mis ford—The Goodwir 








Number of 


ZIN 











avde, a Tal 
—The Young Politician—Events of tt Month, Reviews, Ac. ph 
N.B. The First up gers 2 eg in 2 vols. royal so. bound in 
morocco cloth, price 21s. ea 
Published by Edward Bull 
Bell aud Bradfute, Edinburgh; 











iy Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; 
and Cumming, Do bline 





sday is publishe 
LACKW oon S EDI. NBU RGH MAGA- 
D “ZINE. No. CCXI. for AUGUST, 1933, 

Contents: 1. Tom ¢ gie’s Log. Chap. XXII 
the Log: Tom Cringle’s Farewell—2. The Rev. ¢ les Boyton, 
of Trinity College, Dublin—3. Sir Eustace, by the Hon. Augusta 
Norton—4, Hymns of Life, by Mrs. Hemans, No. 1V. Wood-walk 

5 by Mrs. Hemans—6. Departure, 
y of Mr. Pitt and his Successors 
a , 111.—9. The Life of a Democrat; a 
Sketch of Horne Tooke, Part 11.—10. British Tropical C olonies; 
Letters to the Right Hon. E. G, Stanley, from James M* Queen, 
Esq., Letter L.—1tl. The rek Anthology, No. 
rinted for William Blac ceoed, nburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


TS IT’S 





the Last of 














» Financial Poli 















EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. XVII., for AUGUST, price 2s. 6d.. contains, among 

other articles, The ouse of Tories and the Whig Ministry—T he 
Praise of Debt—A Bait for the Penny-wise and Pound. foolish— 
The Mouthly Observer—The History of Irwin—The Temple of 
Fortune—The Romance of Politics—The Euroy Movement— 
The Irish Orator—Barbarisms of Civilization—T “a Spy System 
— Letter — i mond the Spy—O’Conner, a —The Game 
Laws—Extracts from the Diary of an M.P.—W hig: Settlement of 
the re india, West India, Irish Church, and Bank Questions, 
&e. & 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


Under the patronage of S.R.H. the 
Princess Viet: Wit. 

Now ready for delivers » the 2nd aan rof the 
OUR SAZE T T Es 
a Magazine of Literature, Fine Arts, and Fashion, price 
2s. Ole containing Contributions by the first W rite rs of the day. 
: Chapple, the King’s appointed Bookseller, Roval Library, 

Be Pall Mali; and T. Hurst, 65, S!. Paul’s C hurcl hy and. 


NEW QUARTERLY WORK, called 
THE ANALYST, appeared on the Ist of AUGUST, and 
among other matter contains, Pay ers on the Prosperity of the 
: ountrs—The Slave Question—improvement of Trial by Jury— 
Vo the French snd English Governments on their conduct to the 
Poles and s, with an Anaiysis of Mr. Stanley’s Speech on 
Reviews of the Works published by the So- 
ful Knowledge; and Mr. Nicholson’s 
Code of Mechanical Seie nce— Determination of the return of the 
Comet of 1759 to its Perihelion, by M. Ponte-Coulsnt, 
Communications and Advertisements are requested to be 4 
warded to the publisher of the Work, ~ Chapple, the Kin 
appointed Bookselier, Royal Library, 59 » Pall Mall; and W. 
Fox, 13, Pater noster-row. 




















Duchess of Keat and 
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HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY “MAG A. 
ZINE, No, VIII. for AUGUST, price 2s. 6d. containg 
1. The Crisis of Waterloo—2. Summer Recollections—3, Tie 
Poets of Scotland, by Robert Gillillan—4. The Lawyer's Last 
Brief, Chap. I. 1L—5. Don Gomez and the Cid—é, Re eview, 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman (concluded)—?7, Irregular Ode te 
Music—8. Familiar Epistles from ndon, No. IiL.—o, The 
Carouse—10, Natural Philosoohy—Geology, No. 1L—11. The 
Contrast, by the Rev. Charles W olfe—12. The Flibustier, a Tale 
of the 17th Century—13. On Heroic Elegies—i4. Canzonet— 
15. Hore Academica, No. I. 11.—16. College Reform—17, Uni. 
versity Intelligence—is. Learned Societies—19, Critical Notices, 
Dublin: William Curry, jun, aud Co.; London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. Sold- by all Booksellers. 










Published on the ist of every month, price a. The 
AGAZINE of BOTANY and GARDEN. 
ING, BRITISH and FOREIGN, 
Edited by J. RE ee M.A. Professor of Zoology, King’s 
College, ondon ; 
Assisted by some of the most eminent Botanists in Euro, 
Each Number contains Eight Piates of the most rare ant vale- 
able Specimens of Piants, executed by an eminent Artist, and 
——— from Nature. Also, Sixteen Quarto Pages of Original 
atter. 
The Numbers alre ady published contain a variety of articles by 
Professor Reunie, Colonel Capper, Professor Li indley, a Valuable 
article on Botany by Mrs. Marcet, Professor Burnett, Sir Wm, 
Jardine, Mr. Jas. Monro, M. Adolphe Brongniart, Mr. W. Moor. 
croft, Mr. George Don, Mr. Jesse, Rev. John Fleming, M, Bre- 
moatier, Mr. Doyle, Dr. G, Johuston, Mr. He ory Marshall, Mr, 
R. Brown, Mr. John Donaldson, and many othersof equal talent, 
London: Published by G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey, Ludgate- 
hill; _and id sold by all! Booksellers in Town and Country, 


Just poblis' shed, , In 2 vols. price. 1/. Is. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
r VHE GERMAN MANUAL for SELF- 
TUITION, 
By W. KLAUER-KL ATTOWSKY. 
Simpkiu aud Marsbail, Stationers’-hal 

















Theophile Barrois, fils, Rue ‘Richelieu eu No. 14,4 Paris. 
P. Rolandi, Librarie Etrangére, Berners-street, No. 20,4 Loudres, 
DRUXIEME EDITION. 
Deux volumes, prix 1. 1 
Dedié 7 sa permission, AS. M. la Reine a’ Angleterre. 


DF’ TSCHES HANDBUCH. 
LE MANUEL 


de la 
LANGUE ALLEMANDE, 
pour Vapprendre 
SANS LB SECOURS D'UN MAITRE, 


par 
GUILLAUME KLAUER-KLATTOWSRKY, 
Professeur de Langue etde Literature Allemandes, et de celles 
du Nord, & Londres. 


DMIRAL NAPIER, COMMANDER of 
DON PEDRO’S FL .—-A PORTRAIT of this dis- 
tuguished Officer is being engraved on Steel, from a Family Pore 
trait, and will be presented gratis with thee SUNDAY HERALD, 
a jarge respectable Weekly 'N Newspaper, price Seven-pence. 
Orders st d be given imuediately to News Agents, to prevent 
Cisappai uiment.—Offce, 183, r . 

























Under the Superintende f the Society for the Diffusion of 
Jscfal Knowle: 
Tn 4 Lecaggerae ue thick 8¥o. volume, accompanied by an Analytical 
of Contents, a Chronological Table of Eminent Men, 
ae of the Prineiy r Councils; also a copious budex, price 
Gd. canvas boar 
‘HISTORY- maf the CHURCH, from the 
E “i st Ages to the Reformation 
1 Rev. GEOR o Ww ADDINGTON, M.A. 
yi ity College, Cambridge, and Prebeudary of 
: ec hiche ster. 


adon: B uldwin and Cradock. 
Under the Superintende 
Us 











Fellow oi 











: Society for the Diflusion of 
seful Knowled 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. cloth boards, 
HE HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTU- 
GAL, from B. C. 1000 to A.D. 1814, with a Copious Index, 
Chronological Tablv, &c. 
History of Greece, price ds. 8vo.cloth boards. 


A History of the Church, from the earliest 
Ages to the Reformation, By the Rev. Geo, Waddington. Ina 
thick vol. 8vo. price 13s. 6d. cloth boards. 

On Commerce. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq, 
8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. I.; containing the 
Preliminary Treative, Hydraulics, Hydrostaties, Heat, Mechanics, 
Optics, Polarization of Light, Glossary, aud Index. Fifteen 
rs, price 8s. in cloth boards. Pee 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. II. ; containing 
Popul r Introduction to Natural Philosophy, Newton's Optics, 
Optical Instruments, Thermometer and Pyrometer, Electricity, 
Galvanism, Magnetism, ee ge Glossary, and Index. 
Nineteen Num ers, 8v0. price 10s. 6d. in cloth boards. 

Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, price 5s. 


Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, and Elec- 
tro-Magnetism. By Dr. Roget. 8vo. price ~ 6d. boards. 
London: Baldwin and Cradoc 
*,* The latest Number published of the - of Useful 
Knowle “dy ge is 157, the Life of Lord Somers. oe 


MAPS. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 


seful Knowledge 
SERIES of MAPS, MODERN and 
ANCIENT. No. 1 to 37. ein 1s. each Number; or 
1s. 6d. coloured. Size 15 ju. by 10 

Outline Maps, for the. ‘Use of Schools and 
Private Practice. {1 2 Numbers of 6 Maps each. Price 2s. each 
Number. 

Six Maps of the Stars, laid down according 
to the Gnomonic Projection, including all the Stars to the Sixth 
Magnitude, orsuch as can be seen with the naked oye. Bh rice 38.5 
or with the Constellations beautifully coloured, pric 

Six Maps of the World, of the size a the 
above, and laid down on the same Projection, Price 3s.; oF 
| coloured, 4s. 6d. 

r 

Portfolios on a New and Useful Construction, 

for the Ma Price 7s. 
™ London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
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MARINE INSURANCE. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
EMARKS on the AVERAGES of HAM- 
BURG, and on the Commercial Policy of Great Britain 
towards Prussia and other Northern States. 

London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; Ridgway, Pic- 
cadilly. Liver : G.andJ. Robinson; Glasgow: D. Robertson; 
God Edinburgh: Waagh and Innes. sidan aaa 
EXTREMELY CHEAP FRENCH MILITARY WORKS 

Now on Sale at DULAU and Co.’s, 37, Soho-square. 
OMINI, HISTOIRE CRITIQUE et 
MILITAIRE des GUERRES de la REVOLU- 
TION. 15 vols. BVO. AVEC 4 ALIAS ...0s0eerseerenreeee £880 

Jomini, Traité des Grandes Operations 
Militaires. 4 Vols. 8V0. Ct Al...ssccccocecesecesseccees 

es mets koe 
Dumas, Précis des Evénemens Mili- 
taires, depuis le ler. Mars 1799, jusqu’en 1814. 19 vols, 
in 8VO. AVEC B ALlAS ....ceceeeeeee sreseecceceseeeeees IL IL 0 
—— a Copy half-bound in russia...... 14 14 0 


Suchet, Ses Mémoires sur les Cam- 
pagnes en Espagne, depuis 1808, jusqu’en 1814, écrits 
r lui-méme. 2 vols, 8vo. avec un superbe Atlas de 
Cartes et Planches .....+++-cessesseccesesccees 
#,% Without the Atlas this Work is quite use! 
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Just published, in small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
HE SHELLEY PAPERS. 
Reprinted from the Atheneum, including eee and 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOIR 
ei Relation, Schoolfeliow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 
1 N. 


“This memoir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele 

nce, and there is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
Ercoureble glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints of 
the descriptions, makes the narrative at ouce the more pleasing 
and impressive.’’—Metropolitan Mogazine. 

“Ioteresting to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their numbers.””—Monthly Repository. 

“To the readers of the Athenawm the ‘Shelley Papers’ are 
already familiar; but we think their intrinsic merit folly justifies 
their republication in a separate form.”—Monthly Magazine. 

“A litle volume which those who loved the man, and ad- 
mired his genius, will peruse with great interest.”’—Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 








Just published, in 8vo. 2nd edit. revised and corrected, 15s. in cloth, 
ANTE’S INFERNO, translated into Eng- 

lish Rhyme; with an Introduction and Notes. 

jy ICHABOD CHARLES WRIGHT, A.M. 

Late Fellow of Magdalen Coll, Oxford. 

“Mr. Wright’s superiority over his predecessors is greatly 
founded upon the fact of his having endeasoured to transier the 
recise versification of his author, together with his thoughts.... 
English 


















j its mightv whole—will best ander 
ties with which Mr. Wright has had to contend 
admire the talent which has done so much, not to ev 
overcome them,...The merit of the execution will unite all com- 
petent judges in cordially entreating him to proceed.”—Edin- 
burgh Review. 

“Mr. Wright’s translation 
Monthly Mog. 

“ To the English reader this work must be a valuable acquisi- 
tion, and we sincerely hope that every possible means will be 
taken to wake it universally read and admired.’’— Metropolitan, 

“Mr. Wright has not only closely adhered to his original, but 
has preserved its grandeur and force.”— Atheneum, 

ondon: Longmanand Co, Nottingham: W. Dearden. 
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is remarkably clegant.”—New 





ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 

In 18mo, price 7s. bound, the 15th edition, greatly improved, 
NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts 

—I. Italian and English ; 11. English and Italian. 
By C. GRAGLIA, 
To which is prefixed a compendious Italian Grammar. 

#,* Without increasing the price or the buik of this edition, 

many hundred useful words have been added; the open aud 











close pronunciation of the E and © have been distinctly marked, | 
aswell as the sound of the Z aud ZZ, whether like Ts or DS. Tt | 
ishoped that these improvements will teud greatly to the con- 

* ' 


venience of the Student. 

London: Printed for Messrs. Rivington; Longman and Co. ; 
T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; “aldwin and 
Cradock; Harvey and Darton; J. Booker; Dalau and Co. ; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan: 
Treuttel and Co. ; G. Cowie and Co.; J. Souter impkin and 
Marshall; Holdsworth and Co.; Black and Co.; Smith, Elder, 
and Co,; Houlston and Son ; Stirling and Co, Edinburgh; and 
Robinson, Liverpool. 






SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLASES, 
In royal 4to. with coloured outlines, price 18s. balf-bound ; or 
with the Maps full coloured, price 2ls. 
apy ’ ~ r . ah 
0O* ELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
including Maps of Canaan or Judwa, Ancient Greece, and 
the Roman Empire. A new edition, on an entirely new set of 
Plates, engraved on an enlarged scale, and correcied from the 
latest and best authorities, containing Thirty Maps. 

*e* To this edition has been added, at a considerable cost, 
without increasing the price, a CONSULTING INDEX, contain- 
ing references to every place laid down in the Maps, with the 
latitude and longitude. The Index comprises upwards of Four- 
teen Thousand Names, which, in teaching (besides other obvious 
Uses), Must answer almost every purpose of a Gazetteer. 

N.B. The same work on imperial drawing paper, full coloured, 
and handsome iy half-bound for libraries, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 




















In royal 8vo. the Plates re-engraved, and all recent Discoveries 
added, price 10s. half-bound; and with coloured Outlines, 
Price 12s. half-bound, 

Russell’s General Atlas of Modern Geogra- 
phy, in Twenty-five Maps, composed from the latest and best 
Authorities. y J.C. Russell, Geographer, 

*,* To this edition has been added au Index of the Names of 
all the Countries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, 
Galfs, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c. to be found on 
tach Map, with the Latitude and Longitude, and a Direction to 
the Map on which each particular Name is to be found. Also a 
Table, showing the situation and altitude above the Sea of some 
of the highest Mountains, Passes, Lakes, and Towns, in the 
World; and another Table, giving the Length and Relative Pro- 


riion to the Thames, of the Principal, or most celebrated 


vers on the Globe. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, by Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand, 
ACKERMANN AND CO.’S 
HANTASMASCOPE, 
Being a Series of Cards, which, when revoived before a looking- 


OR OPTICAL DELUSIONS; 
glass, reflect Figures, Animals, and other obdjecis, in fall motion, 
with perfect trath to Nature, producing 
excite the admiration of the scientific as weil as to aflor 
ment to youth, &. From the original designs of Vrofe 
Plateau, of Brussels, which were exhibited with so much interest 
at the late British Association held in Cambridge. 
rice 14s. in a case; 22s. with a box and looking-glass. 














This day, August 3, will be published, price 6d. by L. b, Seeley 
and Sons, 169, Fleet-street, 
HE FRIEND, 


MOTHER’S 
No, XIf. 

“« To mothers is intrusted the care of rational and immortal 
beings in the most important period of their existence. The 
very _— of human conduct are in the hands of mothers; 
from them must the nascent passions and aficctions of the human 
heart receive their direction ; by them must the germ of iutellect 
be taught to expand ; by them must the foundation be laid of all 
that is great, good, and admirable in the human character. These 
are the important privileges by which the fe sex is honoured, 

t not assistance towards the due performance of their duties be 
despised, however humble the hand that offers it.”—Jucroduc- 
tion, p. 3- 
Now completed, in 3 vols, cloth, price 6s. each, . 

The Children’s Weekly Visitor, with beautiful 
Illustrations. 

Just published, price 3s. 6d. half-bound, a new edition of 

The Child’s Book on the Soul: with Questions 
adapted to the use of Sunday Schools, and of Infants’ Schools, 
By the Rev. T. H. Gallandet, late Principal of the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

In the First Pari of ‘The Child's Book on the Soul,” the author’s 
object is to illustrate and enforce one simple truth, that the child 
has a soul, distinct from the body, which will survive it, and live 


for ever. 
HUNDRED-AND-ONE, 


ARIS; 
P tents. 


Asmodeus, by Jules Janin—Uhe Conciergerie, by Chasles—The 
*Piace * * *,’ by Salvandy—The Palais Royal, by Roch—The 
Salon of Lafayette, by Luchet—A Ride in an Omnibus, by Fouinet 
—The Tables-d’Hote of Paris, by Deynoyers ( Derville)—Mon- 
sieur de Paris, by James Rousseau—A House in the Rue de I’ Ecole 
de Médecine, by Drouineau—Vincennes, by Count de Peyronnet 
—The Party of Pleasure, by Paul de Kock—The Cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise, by'Roch—The Cabriolet- Driver, by A, Dumas— 
The Chamber of Deputies, by Bazin—The Comedians of former 
Days and the Comedians of our Day, by Casimir Bonjour—The 
Public Libraries, by Jacob—The Rue des Postes, by Gaillardet— 
AStudio in the Rue de Ouest, by Cordelier-Delanoue—The 
Bourgeois of Paris, by Baz’ 
Mile. Elise Voiart—A Magasin de Modes, The History of a Hat, 
by Fontaney—The {Parisian at Sea, by Eugene Sue—ThefCastle 
of Ham, by Count de Peyronnet—The Biviiomaniac, by Charles 
Nodier—A Young Lady of Paris in 1852, by Victor Ducange 
The Public Festivals at Paris, by Pommier—The !Foundling 
gil, by Deirieu—The Black Napoleon, by Leon Gozlan—The 
Morgue, by Leon Gozlan, 

















In 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. 


or, THE BOOK OF THE 












Selections from the Opinions of the Public Press, 

“*The reading world in England is probably acquainted by 
report, or by some extracts published in that well-conducted 
Literary Journal, the Atheneum, with the existence of a popular 
work in Paris, entitled Livre des Cent-et-Un,..Three volumes, 
containing a judicious selection from the original papers, have 
just made their appearance in an English dress; aud we think 
the ease, the gaiety, the wit, the talent, which characterize most 
of the papers, the pathosand the satire, which mingle as occasional 
ingredients, and the picture of Paris as it is and as it has been, 
which the work collectively affords, will secure it an auspicious 
reception here.”"—The Times. 

“One of the most entertaining works ever issued from the 
Paris press.” —Court Journal, 

“‘The manners of the Parisians, from the Courtier to the 
Bourgeois—from the Chaussee d’Antin to the Marais—the insti- 
tutions of Paris, from her Foundling Hospital to her Morgue,— 
are alike painted with great boldness of effect and wonderful 
truth and minuteness of detail,”—The Alfred. 





—The Church of the Petits Peres, by | 





“ A mostadmirable commentary on the present state of Parisian | 


literature and society. We wish we could communicate a tthe of 






the usement and pleasure it has given us. There is scarcely a 
page that does not bear upon it some characteristic trait of our 





gallant, lively, sensitive, wayward neighbours. The translator 
has done his duty faithfully, and with a spirited taste. He could 
not have adopted a better groundwork than the portion of the 
work which appeared from time to time in the Atheneum, a 
Journal now distinguished as muck for its admirable resources as 
for its honesty.”—True Sun, 

“ As a faithful representation of the manners, and nicer traits 
of character of the inhabitants of Paris—and with the French, 
Paris is France—this work is invaluable. As we read, the scenes 
pass before our eyes like a moving panorama, leaving all the im- 
press of having seen an actual picture, and where everything is 
delineated so accurately, connected with the habits, manners, and 
happiness of so contiguous and so important a nation, it cannot 
fail to give rise to some curious and deep retlections.”—Metro- 
politan Magazine. 

“ This is a very admirable translation of decidedly the best li- 
terary woik that has appeared of late vears in France.—The 
united labours of so many authors of difierent sentiments and 
styles ofier a delightful variety, and such complete pictures of 
the French capital, and its society of all classes, as could not 
hase been produced in any other way.—W here every article has 
nm , we will notdescend to invidious disti:.ctions or preferences, 
but dismiss the work with the assurance to our readers, that such 
of them as have lived in Paris, will find many of their recollec- 
tions pleasantly revived, and become possessed of many traits 
and details which may have escaped their observation ; and that 
such of them as have not been there, or ouly for a short time, 
will acquire a very correct notion of the French capital from the 
perusal of the ‘Book of the Hundred and One.’ ”’— Court 
Magezine. 

** The work is additionally interesting, as affording us a tra- 
veller’s-vye view of Patis, and the every-day scenes that delight 
and destroy ‘ the natives.’—We hope that the translator will be 
able to select for us a second series, of equal merit with the first ; 
and we are quite certain that there is no one more competent to 
transfuse the spirit, the vivacity, and the ease of the original into 
our language, than the gentleman to whom this work has been 
80 judiciously coutided.”—Monthly Magazine. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 























CUVIER ON ZOOLOGY, 

On the ist of August was published, in demy 6vo. printed en- 
tirely with type cast expressly for the Work, the Second Number 
of a New Foghsh Version of the Great Work of CUVIER— 

L 


«LE REGNE ANIMAL,’ or, 
‘THE ANIMAL KINGDOM’ 


This Mustrious Naturalist, shortly before his decease, 
put forth a tinal edition of his * Animal Kingdom,’ and in so 
altered and improved a form as to give it a completely new cha- 
iacter. This publication, consequently, has had the effect of 
superseding the old edition, together with all the translations 
made frow that edition, includimg the large Work published 
uuder the s*perintendenc r. Griffiths. 

The Work will cousist of 36 Numbers; each will be sold at 
One Shilling; it will appear uninterruptedly on the Ist of every 
succeeding mouth, aod the coutents will be Letter-press and 
Plates. The Letier-press will be an exact and close translation 
of the original, aud will furnish not only the definite meaning, 
but also the spirit of the text. Io addition to this, a series of 
notes will be subjoi.ed, in which each branch of the general 
science will be carried up to the present state of knowledge. 

London: G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey. 

















In 2 very large vols. royal 4to, price 6l. 16s. 6d. in canvas bds, 
HE UNIVERSAL LATIN LEXICON of 
PACCIOLATI and FORCELLINI, A new edition, in 
which the Paduan Appendix has been incorporated, and the 
Italian Significations rendered into English, An Appendix of 
TWENTY THOUSAND WORDS has been added by the Editor ; 
together with the Work of Tursellinus on the Latin Particles; 
Gerrard’s Sigiarium Romanum; and Gesner’s Etymological 
Index. By JAMES BAILEY, M.A, 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row; and W. 
Pickering, Chancery-lane, 
GUY’S ENGLISH SYNTAX AND KEY. 

Lately published, demy 18mo. price 1s. 6d. neatly bound, 
EW EXERCISES in ENGLISH SYN- 
TAX; intended to succeed those usually found in English 

Grammars, and furnish the Senior Scholars in Ladies’ and Gen- 
Uemen’s Schools with additional Rules and Examples, to complete 
their Knowledge of _—?<" 

y JOSEPH GUY, Jun. Member of the University of Oxford, 

*,4* In Endowed Schools, and among those classes in our 
Academies that are supposed to be learning English through the 
medium of the Latin Grammar, these Syntactical Exercises will 

rove a useful auxiliary in initiating the mere classical Student 
in the important study of English Syntax, and thereby supply a 
desideratum that experience has demonstrated cannot be eflected 
by a knowledge of the dead languages only. 
In a few days will be published, 
, a ae . > 
A Key to Guy’s English Syntax. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 

By the same Author, the following established Works for Schools: 

1. Guy’s English School Grammar ; in which 
practical Illustration in every Step, blended with Theory, by 
Rules, omy oe” and Exercises; adapted to the Use of Schools 
and Private Teachers. The 9th edition, enlarged aud very con- 
siderably improved. Demy 18mo. Is. 6d. bound in red, 

2. Guy’s New Exercises in Orthography. 
7th edition, with an Expositor. 18mo, price 1s, bound, 

3. A Key to Guy’s English School Grammar, 
New Exercises in Orthography, and English Syntax. In 1 vol. 
price 3s, bound and lettered. S 

Guy’s New Arithmetical Plan; or, an 
Improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of Arith- 
metic, Simple aud Compound, 4th edit, price 1s,sewed. A KEY, 
price Is. : * 

5. Guy’s Outlines to Walker’s Themes and 
Essays. Price 1s. sewed. is 1 

6. Guy’s School Epitome of British Geogra- 
phy. Price 1s. sewed, 


























NEW EDITION OF GUY’S HISTORICAL QUESTION BOOK, 
WITH A CHART OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 


A new and enlarged edition, in 12mo., illustrated with a Chart of 
the Epochs and leading Events of Aucient History, coloured, 
price 4s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, 


UY’S GENERALSCHOOL QUESTION 
BOOK ; in which each Question, in a regular series, is 
followed by its appropriate Answer, vot ouly in Ancient and Mo- 
dernu Hisiory, in which the whole is arranged in chronological 
order, but also in Biography, Astronomy, Heathen Mythology, 
Classical Phraseology, and a great and interesting variety o 
miscellaneous subjec the whole tending to enlarge the boun- 
daries of Juvenile Knowledge, by increasing its stores ; and thus, 
by blending such a course of general information with sound 
classical or liberal learning, to raise a better superstructure of 


School Education. 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Formerly of the Royal Military College, and Author of a ‘ Chart 
of General History,’ * Pocket C\ clopwdia,’ ‘ School Geography,’ 
* Elements of Astronomy,’ ‘ British Spelling-Book,’ Nc. &c. 
*,* The public approbation of these historical abstracts having 
been so unequivocally expressed by the previous demand of three 
large editious, the Author has been induced to spare neither ex- 
peuse nor pains to complete the historical picture ; not only by 
the introduction of a luminous outline, with a Chart of Epochs, 
but by the addition of eight remaining abstracts, vamely, five of 
the most important Halian States, the Empires of the Saracens 
and the Turks, and, lastly, of the United States of America; 
forming seventy-five additional pages of letter-press, Some of 
the leading scholastic characters in the kingdom have been con- 
tributary to its success, either by suggesting its order, atlording 
its materials, or by conferring upon it their testimony of appro- 
bation, And perhaps so concentrated and methodical a sketch of 
history, at once simple, interesting, and correct, and in size and 
price so exactly accommodated to the purpose of Schools, has 
not hitherto issued from the British press. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, 
New Editions of all Mr. Guy’s Popular 
School Books, and Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock’s School 
Catalogue. 
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EST BEAVER HATS, 21s.— The best that 

can be made.—Livery Hats, ditto, 16s.—Riding Hats, 21s. 

—Light Summer Hats, 3) ounces weight, 12s,, 14s.and 16s. 

Made by PERRING, inventor of light Hats, 85, Strand, corner of 
Cecil-street. Beware of imitations, 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PELHAM.’ 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NGLAND and’ the ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author of * Pelham,’ ‘ Eegene’ Aram,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
This day is published, SECOND EDITION, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
oO D O-~L P H 


= 9 





THE OATH. 

#,* Those who hand ‘been hitherto disappointed in obtaining 
this Work, are requested to give theif orders forthwith, to their 
respective "Booksellers, to ensure its early supply. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


This on is published, in 2 vols. pos E 
GREAT BRITA TN. in 1833. 
y BARON D’HAUSSEZ, 

Ex-Miniser of Marine under Charles X. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, embellished with a fine Portrait of the Speaker, 

R. BURKE’S HISTORY of the 
COMMONERS, Part IV. 
Completing the First Volume. 
Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
reet. Orders received by every Bookseller and Newsvender 
Sreeebe the Kingdom. 
ust published, in past 8vo. price 7s. boards, 

ON RAD BLESSINGTON: a Tale. 


By a LADY. ge 

__London : Longman, Rees, — Brown, Greeh, & Longman, 
Just published, in 2 va§¥> post svo. price 21s. boards ot 
RADITIONAR "STORIE S of OLD 
MILIES, and LEGENDARY ILLUSTRATIONS of 
FAMILY HISTORY. With Notes, Cesosie al and Biographical. 

By ANDREW PICKE 
Author of * The Dominie’s ea y,’ &c. &e. 

_London : _Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, — 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZAZDIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small @vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Published Aug. 1, forming Volume 45 of the above, Vol. I. of 
ISTORY of EPROPE during the 
MIDDLE AGES, in.2*vols. 
Regently published, 
Sir H. Nicolas’s“Chronological Tables, &c. 
1 vol. (July 1.) : 

Sir J. Herschel’s Astronomy. 1] vol. (June 1.) 


London: Longman and Co. ; “0.5 and John Taylor. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Just published, 2nd edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. 6d, boards, 
"HISTOIRE DU PETIT JACK, with a 
literal Translation and alternate Phrases, English and 
Freveh ; eee by a eomaten SOS in the 
form of Notes. y P. O. SKENE, 
— of Verbal pontine to* Lac othe ation contre Venise’ of 
eal; * Italian Vales of Angeloni,’ and other publications 
ro the Hamiltonian System. 
Sold by Longman and Co, Paternoster-row; Treattel, Wiirtz, 
and Ricliter, 30, Soho-square, London ; Cadell, Edinburgh ; 3 
Milliken and Son, Dublin. 


cOL. HAW KER ON SHOOTING. 
Seventh edition, enlarged, (30 Plates and Cuts,) 18s. clot! 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTS- 
MEN; with an Abridgment of the Soy and New Game 

Laws. By Lieut.-Col, P, HAWKE 

« Col. Hawker “ig one of the best shots “5 “England, and his 
“ Instructions to Sportsmeu’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.” —Blackwood’s Mag. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & »& Longman. — 


Just published, price, bound, 4s. 
New FRENCH and ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious Exercises 
on Orthography, Syntax, aud Punctuation, extracted from the 
t Authors, aud disposed in accordance with the Rules; by 
NVEL and CHAPSAL. A Work placed among the Class-books 
by the Royal Council of the University of Paris, translated from 
the 23rd Parisian ——, and adapted to the Use of the Euglish 
Students, by J. H. SIE VRAC. 
Dulau and Co. Foreigu Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


DR. FRANKLIN’S FAMILIAR LETTERS, 
In a few days will be published, in royal 12mo. 
COLLECTION of the FAMILIAR 
LETTERS and MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS of the 
celebrated Dr, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; now for the first time 
published, J. SPARKS. 
London: Jackson aan Walford, St. “Paul's ere 
ust published, in 1 vol. 12mo. pric 
GERMONS on C HRIST! AN” MORALITY. 
By W. J. FOX. 
Charies Re Paternoster-row. 
On the Ist August was published, price 2s. 6d. V Pa bound, 
HE ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ROMANCEs 
consisting of Original Novels, Romances, and Tales. 
Conducted by the Rev. HENRY MARTINEAU, 
Henderson, 2, Old Bailey. 


Price Ls. 
EN MINUTES’ ADVICE to the CON- 
SUMPTIVE. By a PHYSICIAN, 

















Price 1s. 
The Mother's Oracle, for the healthful and 
proper Rearing of Infancy. 
G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey. 


NEW EDITION oF te. anemone S$ MATHEMATICS FOR 
PRACTICAL MEN. 
Just published, the 2nd edition, with considerable additions and 
improvements, - See illustrated with Plates, and numerous 
TA price 14s, b 
ATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN 

being a COMMON-PLACE BOOK of PRINC IPLES, 
THEOREMS, RULES, and TABLES, in various Departments of 


PURE and MIXE D MAT HEMATICS, with their Applications ; 
coattails to the Pursuits of SURV ay ORS, ARCHI' TECTS, 
MEC wets CIVIL ENGINEER 
ae By € yo hid Sobee and L i. D. F.R.A.S. &c. 
lon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; 
and William Jackson, New York, 








A CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Part 2 (gratis), by applying post paid. 
WORKS ON SALE 


BY M. A. NATTALI, 


24, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


FLAXMAN’S NEW WORK. 


icated, by permission, to FRANCIS CHANTREY, Esq. R.A. In I folio, cloth, with Twenty-one Plates, and a Por 
one saint — ‘CLAUSON, price if. 4s.” : . Mealt, ty 


ANATOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES and MUSCLES, for the 


Use of ARTISTS, from Drawings by the late JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A., engraved by HENRY LAN DSEER, with Two 


additional Plates; and Explanatory Notes, 


y WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


2. FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. One 
Hundred and Twelve Plates. Oblong 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. Published at 4/. 4s. 


3. PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY, 
Eighty Plates, by the LE KEUXS. 4to. cloth, 3/. 3s. Published at 6/. 6s.—Large paper, clojh, 5/. 5s. Published at 102. 10s, 

4. STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS. Edited by KINNARD and 
others. Two Hundred Plates. 4 vols. folio, cloth, 101. 10s. Published at 15/. 15s. 


5. STUART and REVETT. The SurrpLEMENTARY VOLUME (forming either the fourth or 
Sifth) to the old edition, comprises the ae Researches of Messrs, KINNARD, COCKERELL, &c. Imperial folio, Sixty 


Plates, cloth, 3/. 12s. « Published at 62. 12s. 


6. BRITTON and- PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, with Historical ang 
gg Accounts of each Edifice, by Messrs. GWILT, PAPWORTH, &c. One Hundred and Forty- four Plates in Outline, by 


J. LE KEUX, ROFFE, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 12s, 6d. 
Published at 8/. 85 


Published at 5/. 5s.—2 vols. imperial 8vo. large paper, cloth, a 4s 
.—2 vols. 4to. India paper, cloth, 71.75. Published at 141. 14s. 


7. NEALE and LE KEUX’S VIEWS of COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHEs, 


Ninety-six Plates, with Descriptions. 
Published at 10/, 


2 vols. royal vo. cloth, 2/. 1s. Published at 5/.—2 vols. 4to. Proofs on India paper, cloth, g/, 


8. PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS of a FORMER WORLD. Fifty-four Plates, 
coloured by SOWERBY. ..3 vols. 4to. cloth, 5/. 5s. Published at 102. 10s. 


9. PARKINSON’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS, 


Crown 8vo. with Ten Plates, cloth, 12s. 


10. Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS of BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically arranged, 


with Twenty Plates, coloured by SOWERBY. to. cloth, 2/. 


Published at 4/. 


11. MONTAGU’S TESTACEA BRITANNICA; or, NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 


SHELLS, Marine, Land, and Fresh Water. Eighteen Piates, coloured by SOWERBY. 2 vols.in 1, 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. Published at 4/. 45, 


12. WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or, GENERAL INDEX to BRITISH 


and FOREIGN LITERAT URE. In 4 vols. 4to. in om price 6/, 6s.Published at 11/.11s. Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each, 


This Work is of the highest utility. Vol. 


- and II. contain a complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, 


their various editions, sizes, and prices. Vol Ill. and LV. constitute an Index or Key to all that has been 


written on every subject. 


13. Dr. DIBDIN’S LIBRARY COMPANION. 


Published at 1. 8s. 


14. Sir WM. DUGDALE’S LIFE, 
WM. HAMPER, Esq. Two Portraits and Autographs. 


15. CLAPPERTON’S SECOND EXPEDITION 


Portrait and Map, 4to. boards, 12s. Published at 20. 2s. 


DIARY, 


Royal 4to. cloth, 1/. 4s. Published at 2d. 2s. 


1 vol. 8vo. (800 pages.) 14s. boards, 
and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 


into the INTERIOR of AFRICA, 





EN and MANNERS in AMERICA. 
By the Author of £ Cyril bam veyy vo ° 
Is just published, in 2 vols. price 1 
By W. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell ‘London. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
EN and PENCIL SKETCHES of INDIA. 
Captain MUNDY, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 

2 vols. 8vo. 30s. A New Edition, with 26 Engravings, princi- 
pally illustrative of the Field Sports of India, by andseer, Wood- 
cults, Xc. 

A Tenth Edition of Francis the First. By 
Frances Ann Kemble. 8vo. = 


I. 

A Backwoodsman’s Sketches of Uppe 
bmg for the Use of a. A Second Edition, in 
Svo. 1s. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XCVIJT. 
Contents: I. The Turkish Empire—Il. Rush’s Residence at 
the Court of London—I11, Merivale’s Transiation from the Greek 
Anthologies—1V. The Turf—V. Wright’s new Translation of the 
Inferno of Dante—Vi. Mazas’ Memoirs of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830—VII. The Port Admiral—VIII. Customs, Manners, 
and Domestic Superstitions of the W omen of Persia—IX. Hartley 
Coleridge’s Poems—X. Foreign and Domestic Policy. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Published this day, price Ss. Volume Thirty- Second of the New 
ssue of the 

NEW EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

Containing the Conclusion of 
UENTIN DU RWARD. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. London. 

f whom may be had, 








Waverley ! Novels.. New Edition, complete. 
Vols. I. to XLVIN. Also, 
__Any early Volumes to complete Sets. 





Published this day, price 5s. Volume the Fourth of 
~IR WALTER SCOT'’S POETRY, 
Uniform with the Waverley Novels, 

Volume the First appeared on Ist May. 
Volume the Second, on Ist June. 
Volume the Third, on Ist July. 

Each Volume cubalnmen with Engravings i Designs by 

J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A 

Vv olume the Fifth will appear on “Ist Septem- 
ber; with Turner’s splendid View of Dryburgh Abbey, (the 
Burial Place of Sir Walter Scott.) 

Volume the Sixth, which will contain ‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ on ist October. 

Volume the Seventh, containing ‘ Marmion,’ 
on Ist Novembe 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London, 





THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
This day, complete in 1 yol. price 6s. neatly bound and illus 
trated, printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 

E and PREJUDICE. 
By MISS AUSTEN, 
Being the Fifth - Concluding Volume of ery Austen’s Works; 
orming the 30th Volume 
THE ST. ANDARD NOVELS AND. " ROMANCES, 
en Monthly. The following have already appeared : 


bee “The Pilot. 16. Discipline. 

2. : ear — 17. The Prairie. : 
3. 1 is and 19. Pastor’s Fire-side. 
4. Thadden us of Warsaw. 20. Lionel Lincoln, 

5. St. Leo 21. Lawrie * = le 





6. Last of "the Mohicans. ‘ 
7 and 8. The Scottish Chiefs. 3. Sense ‘and Sensibility. 
9. Frankenstein, and Ghost- 24. Corinne. 
Seer, Vol. I. 25. Emma. : 
10. Edgar Huntly, and conciu- 28. — Story, and Nature 


sion of Ghost Seer. and Art. 
11. Hungarian Brothers. 27. Mansfield Park 
12 and 13. Canterbury Tales. | 28. Northanger Abbey,and Per- 
14. The Pioneers, suasion. 
15. Self-Control. 29. The Smuggler. 

The Proprietor of this genet Series of the best — 
Works of Fiction, has just ¢ an arrang r the 
immediate appearance of the following Works: 

Eugene Aram. swell. 
The Borderers. Stories of Waterloo. 
Each volume may be had separately, price 6s. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
FARMER’S SERIES. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
In a handsome svo. volume, with numerous Cuts, price 8s. 6d- 


canvas boards, 
HE HISTORY and TREATMENT of the 
HORSE; with a TREATISE on DRAUGHT, 

Useful and Ornamental Planting, with an 
Index. 8vo. price 3s. cloth boards. 

The Mountain Shepherd’s Manual. Price 6d. 

Administration of the Poor Laws. Price 6d. 

Reports of the Cultivation of Select Farms. 
In 5 Numbers, price 6d. each. 

British Cattle; with very superior Wood En- 
gravings, drawn from Living Specimens by Harvey. No. 1 to 7, 
price 6d. each. 

British Husbandry; with numerous Cuts. 


No. 1 to 8, price 6d. each. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock. 














London: J. Hotmxs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENUM OFFICE, No. 2s 
Catherine Street, Strand, by - Ee and sold by all 
Town and Country. 
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